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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





16.mg. “tar,” 1.0. mg. nicotine, 
av. per cigarette, FIC Report Nov. ‘75 
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Gloria Giannini, Supervisor, Employment Administration 
Cheseborough-Pond's Inc., Greenwich, Connecticut 


“My job requires extensive contacts 
with people every day, and I have to 
be able to deal effectively with them at 
all levels, both individually and in 
groups. The Dale Carnegie Course has 
helped me tremendously—I feel more 
at ease in talking with people, and the 
confidence I gained in the Course in- 
creased my effectiveness in helping 
them with their problems. The Course 
has even helped me in my relationship 
with my daughter. I feel I have gained 
life-long benefits.” 





Dennis Egi, Manager 
Jack-In-The-Box Restaurant, San Mateo, Cal 


“Supervising a lot of people made me 
realize the importance of developing 
good relationships with them. After 
taking the Dale Carnegie Course, I feel 
I'm a better man in that respect. I’m 
more understanding of their problems 
and feelings. Now I listen more pa- 
tiently. I have more self-confidence 
working with young people who need 
supervision, And I communicate more 
effectively with our top management. I 
feel I’m better prepared for future 
promotion.” 





They all agree: 
the Dale Carnegie Course 
gave them the benefits 


they were looking for. 


Catherine Jenkins 
Dept. of Health, Education & Welfare, Washington, D.C 


“The Course gave me a much stronger 
feeling of self-confidence. As a result, 
I developed the courage to do things I 
wouldn’t have attempted before. Now 
I use more initiative, and this has led 
to several promotions. The Course has 
definitely helped me to find new inter- 
est and enjoyment in my relationships 
with my family, my neighbors and the 
people I work with,” 





Robert R. Wright, Vice-President 
Moody International Inc., Dublin, Ohio 


“ve always gotten along well with 
people, but I didn’t feel completely at 
ease with them until I took the Dale 
Carnegie Course. It increased my self- 
confidence and made me more appre- 
ciative of the needs and viewpoints of 
others. I'm now more comfortable, 
especially when working with our 
employees, because I have more confi- 
dence in my ability to get good results. 
The Course has given me a feeling of 
greater accomplishment and I enjoyit.” 


The Dale Carnegie Course offers a wide range of benefits. Among them are: in- 
creased self-confidence; the ability to get along better with people; and learning to 
express your ideas more convincingly. Find out more about this specialized train- 
ing, offered in more than 1,000 U.S. communities, including all major cities, and in 
50 other countries. For information, call toll-free (800) 645-3466. In New York 


State, (800) 342-9833. 
Or write us today. 


DALE CARNEGIE 


~ COURSE 


SUITE 4467 + 1475 FRANKLIN AVE. * GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 11530 





Last week at a luncheon in New York’s Hotel Pierre, the Co- 
lumbia University Graduate School of Journalism and the American 
Society of Magazine Editors held the eleventh annual National Mag- 
azine Award presentation. A Special Award in the Field of Public Ser- 
vice was presented to TIME for last year's Bicentennial issue, “In- 
dependence!,” the most popular issue in the magazine’s 53-year 
history. Four days earlier, TIME had won the national Headliners 
Award for this same July 4, 1776, issue. Both honors came as Senior 
Editor Otto Friedrich, who edited our first Bicentennial special, was 
plunging into the closing stage of preparation for the mid-May pub- 
lication of our second special, “The New Nation,” dated Sept. 26, 
1789. This sequel, like its prizewinning predecessor, was written as if 
TIME reporters were on the scene that week two centuries ago. It 
was a turbulent, fascinating, great week. While the tide of revolution 





EDITOR FRIEDRICH 


ran high in Paris, Congress wrote history 
in New York City by passing the Bill of 
Rights and the Judiciary Act, creating the 
Supreme Court. President Washington 
finished naming his Cabinet, which in- 
cluded Thomas Jefferson of Virginia as 
Secretary of State and Colonel Alexander 
Hamilton of New York as Secretary of 
the Treasury. It was also a time when 
word arrived of a mutiny on the H.M:S. 
Bounty, when the first chrysanthemum 
reached France from China, when Cap- 
tain John Paul Jones was accused (false- 
ly) of an attempted rape of a ten-year- 
old girl in Russia, and when Traitor 
Benedict Arnold was floundering in his 
attempt to run an import-export business 
in Canada. Our cover subject for the 
week? The inevitable, overwhelming 
choice: George Washington, who gave the 
new Republic the highest gift in his pow- 
er, character. 

“Nothing quite like the 1776 issue had 
ever been tried,” says Friedrich. “But I 


think the sequel is going to be just as interesting, maybe even more 
so.” To prepare for “The New Nation,” 18 researchers last Novem- 
ber began tapping TIME’s own library but soon branched out for pri- 
mary source materials to the Rare Book Room of the New York 
Public Library, the Smithsonian Institution, the Boston Athenaeum 
and numerous other collections. 

All of this rummaging through the past turned up some engaging 
anecdotes. Naturalist Thomas Jefferson, for example, had reached 
the end of his wits in a debate with that skeptical Frenchman Georges 
Louis Leclerc, Comte de Buffon, who did not believe that such a 
thing as a moose existed. To prove the point, Jefferson, a pragmatic 
scientist, had a full-grown American moose shipped from New Hamp- 
shire to Buffon with his compliments—unique evidence. from the 


new nation, of a new world 


Rateh C Dow 'eew 
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Suppose all bourbons 


came in unlabeled bottles. 












Without a label, there's really n 1 from 
another. Except to trust in your 
Thats because your taste buds de 
names. Or labels. Or about a bottle’ s r Ce 
The only thing your taste buds is taste. Be it good 
bad or just so-so, they'll be bluntly honest about i it. 
We simply suggest that you give Benchmark a try 
Because whatever your taste buds tell you about Benchmark. 
you know its the truth 


Seagrams 
BENCHMARK 
Seagram's Benchmark.The Premium Bourbon. ~ 

iiss i sanju against it” : 


PAN'S BENCHMARK KENTUCKY STRA EPH E RAM & SONS, LOUISVILLE, KY 








Trade two weeks of your 


From exploring Blenheim Palace, 


Come to Britain and conquer where 
William the Conqueror conquered. 

Raise the devil where Henry VIII 
raised the devil. Roam the countryside 
that Bonnie Prince Charlie roamed. 

Feel the glory that Mary, Queen of 
Scots, felt. Kneel where Becket knelt 
And stand where Churchill stood 
and rallied a world 

Glorious Britain! 

Where pubs have stood for cen- 
turies on end. And festive nightclubs 
can barely stand through the night. 

Where majestic, towering cathe 
drals cry out to the heavens. And 
blood-and-thunder castles cry out with 


the echoes of battles won and lost 
Give us two wecks of your life 
And we'll give you 1000 years of ours 


So much for so little. 


The British pound is currently at its 


best exchange rate in years. Your dollar 


goes a long, long way 

From seeing Anne Hathaway's 
charming cottage in Stratford-upon 
Avon, 75¢. To seeing Robbie Burns 
thatched cottage in Alloway, 55¢ 

From taking in the spectacular 
900-year-old Tower of London, $1.65 
To taking in London's spectacular 
theatre; ticket, $5.00 


birthplace of Churchill, $1.50. To 
exploring Caernarvon Castle, birth 
place of the first Prince of Wales in 
1284, 60¢ 

Or in chis Bicentennial year, seeing 
Sulgrave Manor, George Washington's 
ancestral home, 65¢. Or Thetford in 
Norfolk, Tom Paine's ancestral village 

Plus so much that is absolutely 
free -Westminster Abbey, where kings 
and queens hav c been crowne d since 
1066; Canterbury Cathedral, where 
Becket was martyred in 1170; the 
glorious pageantry of the Changing 
of the Guard at Buckingham Palace. 





The Houses of Parliament in London. It was here that Churchill rallied a nation. And a world 


life for 1000 years of glory 


Plus the Houses of Parliament, St. Paul's 
Cathedral, the National Gallery, the 
British Museum, and much, much more. 


Fabulous vacation packages. 


You can choose from a host of fabulous 
one-, two- and three-week vacation 
packages that include round-trip jet 
air fare, hotel accommodations, break- 
fasts, sightseeing and more 

Some include theatre tickets. And 
others your own car with unlimited 
mileage. The open road is yours 

Some can show you around London. 
And others around the majestic country 
side of England, Scotland and Wales. 


Some are escorted. And on some 
you are on your own, going your own 
way. Doing whatever you please 

See your travel agent for details 

Come to Britain. You'll have the 
time of your life. 


Free brochure. 


Facts about wonderful vacations 
in Britain are in our free 64-page bro- 
chure, “Britain-The Great Experience.” 
For your free copy, mail this coupon to 
the British Tourist Authority, Britain's 
National Tourist Office. 

Don't delay. The sooner you mail 
it, the sooner you'll be off to Britain. 


British Tourist Authority 
Box 4100, Grand Central Station 
New York, N.Y. 10017 


Please send me your free brochure 
“Britain—The Great Experience 


Name 
Address 
City 
State Zip 
Bis, Pes A 
i 
ENGLAND SCOTLAND WALES T-B18 








Malcolm Hereford was 
an inventive and crusty old 
hedonist who made his for- 
tune breeding bulls. 

A stubborn man, he did 


things to his liking, regardless. 


He liked ‘strong drink? 
But notitstaste. — , 
Or its smell. 

So, he did as only 
he would do. 


He turned his considerable 
resources to creating drinks 
to please all the senses. 

He succeeded with a blend 
of natural flavors and grain 
neutral spirits. 

Each is spirited. 

Each pleasant tasting. 

Each pleasing to the eye. 


|HEREFORDS| 


MOCHA COW 


INTRODUCING 
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he named them “COWS” 
We heard of Malcolm's 


private “herd.” 


And found them to be a 


delicious and spirited new 


breed of drink. 


So, with Malcolm's bless- 


ing, we've turned them loose. 


30 PROOF COWS. 


The Spirited New Breed of Drink. 
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Lets you start a modest life 
insurance program now-with the right 
to add up to7 new policies later. 






New York Life's 
Add-on Policy. 


The younger you are, the 
greater the probability your 
health is good and you are 
readily insurable q 

The younger you are, too, 
the lower the premiums 


But if you're young, you may sala 
not need as much life insurance enable you to acquire life insurance 


now as you'll need tomorrow. you need to assure your family’s 
When your family grows in size. Your ©& financial security 
standard of living rises, Add-on. Just one of the imaginative 
What to do? ~ approaches to life insurance your 
’ ; é 
Buy a basic New York Life Policy today New York Life Agent can suggest to pro- 
and for a few dollars a year extra we'll ad tect your familyand your future. 


a Policy Purchase Option. ee m= See him, or her, soon. 
That means you can buy seven new life : We guarantee tomorrow today. Y 





insurance policies at given times 
later, regardless of your health 
or occupation. 
You might call it our Add-on 
policy. Even if you become 
otherwise uninsurable, it will 




























w York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10010. Lite, Health, Disability Income, and Group Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans 








From Hessians, Hawaiians 
and Haitians 

To Thespians, Thebans 
and Thracians, 

Both the short and the tall, 

PEOPLE covers them all, 


So take it along 
i 


on vacations! 





Pick up your week. 
: Pick up a copy today. 
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Smut-Nuts and Peep-Creeps 


To the Editors 

In spite of my belief in the First 
Amendment. the cover story on pornog- 
raphy [April 5] upset me greatly. The 
porn boom has reached levels that are 
totally anti-female. anti-freedom. anti- 

love. The result: dehumanization 
Debra Shevlin 
Greenlawn, N.Y 


Let's round up all the smut-nuts. 
peep-creeps, massage-kneaders, and 
their exploiters and launch the raunch 
on an ark down our sewers 

Ronald Laspagnoletia 
The Bronx, N.Y 


Charges that porn is a literature of 
sexual hostility and male machismo 
spring not from careful study, but from 
unexamined prejudices and preconcep- 





tions. The fantasies in pornography are 
more often extremely complex and sub- 
tle. Looked at objectively, they can tell 
us much about the culturally complicat 
ed relationships between the sexes 
Given the definition of the human 
as the animal that imagines. it follows 
that to allempt to stifle imagination is 
to commit the ultimate dehumanizing 
and brutalizing act 
Charles E. May, Associate Professor 
California State University 
Long Beach 


Why do the purveyors of filth be- 
lieve they have the legal right to violate 
the rules of civilized behavior? 

Eunice Hooper 
Butte, Mont 


Better to be plagued by porno than 
by a self-righteous uncontrollable group 
of moralists who want to regulate what 
we see 

Mark Squires 
Philadelphia 


One aspect of pornography (or, if 
you will, erotic fantasy material) that is 
seldom mentioned is the myth that men 
regard sex as a strictly physical act. 
while women need “romance” to toler- 
ate it, As a result, sexual fantasies for 
men keep getting more and more 
“gross” in attempts to escape the “fe- 
male” force of emotion. And although 
there is a growing tide of erotic fantasy 
material for women, most of it is still 
steeped in the mushy. false-romantic 
mode that women have always been 
conditioned to like. The need for emo- 
tion and physical pleasure exists in all 
of us regardless of gender 

Lynne Bronstein 
Sherman Oaks, Calif 


There is humor in our predicament 
we have driven sexuality out of the house 
and into the gutter. Now we are hor- 
rified to find it proliferating in a hun- 
dred mutant forms. What would seem 
the obvious solution is to restore the hu- 
man dignity of the erotic impulse and re- 
turn it to decent society 

Jefirey Clayton 
Cambridge. Mass 

Taboo or not taboo. That is the 

question 
Clem Droz 
Placerville, Calif 





Woodstein’s Words 


It is ironic that afler spending so 
many hours researching the story of 
gross misuse of power. Bob Woodward 
and Carl Bernstein also are guilty of this 
very thing [April 5]. Perhaps theirs is 
the greater guilt. Political power passes 
on. The power of the written word en- 
dures for all time 

Judith A. Hudson 
Colville, Wash 


TIME must long for the good old days 
when one could have a picnic at a cru- 
cifixion or spend a satisfying aflernoon 
watching the bloody tortures in the Ro- 
man Colosseum 

Mary Stephanie Mc Dermot 
St. Louis 


Hard to understand those who 
would still carry Nixon's banner after 
he has smeared dirt in all our faces 

Herschel Martin 
Bakersfield, Calif 





What Hubbard Wrought 


Re Scientology |April 5}: the only 
way to rid ourselves of the likes of L, 
Ron Hubbard and other Pied Pipers 
leeching on our youth is to make re- 


TIME, APRIL 26, 1976 


Last year, aluminum can collectors 
picked up 24 million dollars in cash 
by turning in over three and a half 
billion cans for recycling. A tidy 
little bonanza! But the real bonus 
goes far beyond the dollar sign— 
each time we recycle an aluminum 
can, we save 95 percent of the 
energy needed to make new metal 
from bauxite. In more ways than 
one, recycling works. 
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For more information on aluminum can recycling, write 
Aluminum Company of America, 506-R Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, PA 15219. 















It doesn't matter whether youre a man or a woman...an undergrad 
or a grad student...at a big university or a small college...a resident 
on campus or a commuter— you could earn BIG MONEY as one 
of our Campus Reps. Maybe even enough to pay most of your 
tuition and expenses! 


All you have to do is distribute our order cards. offering TIME, 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, FORTUNE. and MONEYat special 


campus rates. 





You earn generous commissions and set your own hours. You 
invest no money. And we handle the billing and virtually all the 
paperwork. We even supply a kit that tells you how to make every 
working hour pay off! 


Get full details now. Write: Time Inc. College Bureau, Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. Please 


include your name, address. and telephone number. 


i 








Actress 
Genevieve 
Bujold 





ligion taxable like any other lucratively 

profitable human activity. Then all of 
these parasites would go away 

James P. Murphy, M_D 

Bethesda, Md 


1 found your article in need of clar- 
ification. The majority of Scientology 
churches now enjoy tax exemption 
Their social reform activities are vast 
in scope and admirably effective across 
the world. Further, Scientology saw the 
last of its governmental difficulties when 
Richard Crossman, M.P., who chaired 
an extensive government inquiry into 
the U.K. ban on foreign Scientologists. 
wrote, “I have come to the conclusion 
that most government measures of July 
1968 were not justified.” 

Scientology is an emergent religion 
of the space age with a technology of 
pastoral counseling of remarkable effec- 
liveness. Its internal discipline and eth- 
ics system Is in the best tradition of Bud- 
dhism and Eastern thought 

Jerry L. Simmons 
Redondo Beach, Calif 


| am one of the “abandoned” anti- 
Scientologists. My husband left me to 
follow the silver platter that Scientology 
dangles perpetually just out of reach 
There does not seem to be a middle 
road. For those who have in any way 
been connected with that group. it’s ei- 
ther hate or love 
Bernadette Zurbriggen 
St. Louis 





Catholic Decline 

Poor Father Greeley does not real- 
ize the Catholic decline [April 5] has 
been caused by the hypocrisy of priests 
like him who do not inspire the flock to 
follow the church, who do not seem even 
to understand why they should. They 
say Christ is a nice guy to follow unless 
you find it too difficult. then change the 
rules to suit yourself. 

The church cannot change its stand 
in Humanae Vitae even if 99°% of Cath- 
olics disagree with it 

Janet E. Connors 


Bethesda, Md 


The decline, if one may call it that, 
of Roman Catholicism is due mainly to 
the huckstering of pastors and bishops 
who engineered the “liberalism” of the 
Mass. Banjo plucking, guitar strumming 
and folk singing. added to the switch 
from Latin and the reversal of the al- 
tar, have disenchanted thousands of 
Catholics. While these machinations 
may appeal to the young, they frustrate 
the older people who pay the freight 

Thomas C. Gordon 
Alameda, Calif. 





King Lear 

Norman Lear's insight on life in the 
US. is a continuous surprise |April 5] 
What a healing effect he has on our bat- 
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Now, with the proper guidance, 
even the beginner can master the art 


‘Ihe (So0king of 


In The Cooking of China you'll get that 
proper guidance. This volume from the best 
selling Foops oF TH» Wortp series helps 





¢ dishes 
uch as deep-fried shrimp toast, s« d-ho 
soup, smoked chicken. It's brimful with eass 
to-follow recipes, tested and retested in our 
Foops OF 1H Wortb kitchen. How-to-do-it 


ake the confusion out of Chin 





illustrations show you how to master the basic 
cooking techniques. Step-by-step instructions 
make the most exotic dish a pleasure to pre- 
pare. Examine The Covking of China and its 
companion Recipe Booklet free for 10 day 
Read them. Work with them. Here are som 
of the fascinating things you'll discover 


How to Plan a Perfect Chinese Meal 


There are no separate courses to worry about 
when you plan a Chinese dinner party. Every 
fish is served at the same time. And you can 

lance your choice of dishes so that both 
the preparation and the cooking are simple 
orderly procedures. In The Cooking of China 
you'll find dozens of recipes for “prepare 





rly” dishes such as braised star anise beef, 





€ 
plus a generous sampling of dishes such as 
barbecued spareribs which require slow, un 


Aaweny sont Chapa. Tesere Srp Cae of the Marny Uferwnt Ways me (se Thaw Vawdy Vow! 
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Eating with Chopsticks. Illustrated above is the 
basic technique for using chopsticks. However, 
there’s no one-and-only way to use chopsticks 
Simply adjust this basic grip to one that is easy 
and comfortable for you 


Sculpted Vegetables. Chinese ingredients 
should please the eye and the palate. The illus 
trauons above demonstrate how to make scal 
lion brushes, tomato roses, carrot flowers, 
reicle-radish Howers, They are served both as a 
food and a ¢ 


attended cooking. This leaves you free for 
chicken with bean sprouts or another favor 
te stu-fry dish, To guide you in your selec 
tion, you'll find sample dinner menus with 
dishes that offer endless variety and are 
eas to 7 ire 





How to Create a Sumptuous Meal 
with a Few Simple Rules 
The Chinese make preparation and cooking 
two separate procedures, Most preparation 
requires chopping and should be done in ad 
vance. Many Chinese dishes are stir-fried and 
timing and total concentration are impor 
tant. Experimentation is a time-honored 
Chinese tradition. Though most Chinese in 


gredients now are readily available in food 
stores, you can substitute spinach for cat 
bage, broccoli for bean sprouts. Chinese 


cooking ts done with a few key utensils. But 
you can improvise with items from your 
own kitchen. You'll find out exactly how to 
do itin The Cooking of China 


Examine The Cooking of China 
Free for 10 Days 


Enjoy The Cooking of China for 10 days as 


inish 





the guest of Timr-Lire Books. If you decide 
to keep it, you pay just $7.95 plus shipping 
and handling. We'll enter your subscription 
to Foops OF THE Wor-p, and other volumes 
in the series will be shipped to you a volume 
t a ime approximately every other month 


Your epicurean adventures will include The 





Covkine of Ita Germany, Provincial 
France Your guides will be famous gour 
mets such James Beard, Julia Child 


Each volume is $7.95 plus shipping and han 
dling and comes on a 10-day free-examination 


basis. There is no club to join. Never a mini 
mum number of books to buy. And you may 
cancel your subscription at any time by noti 
fying us. If you don’t choose to keep The 
Cookir 4 China, simply return the books 
within 10 days, your subscription for future 
volumes will be canceled, and you will be un 
der no further obligation. Mail attached card 


or write to addre ven below 


Writing in New York Maeazine, Gue 
Greene said about Foops oF tur Wortip 
Resistance to cookbook collecting van 
ished I have to have them all " We 
hope you'll agree. Why not begin your culi 
nary experience with The Cooking of China 


This handsome 206-page book measures 
842" x 11” and contains 
* 87 pages of full-color 
photographs and illustrations 
More than 70 authentic Chinese recipes 
tested and retested in our kitchen 
Step-by-step illustrations demonstrating 
preparation and cooking techniques 
Detailed guide explaining ingredients 
used in Chinese cooking 
List of the basic sauces and condiment 
used in Chinese cooking 
List of stores in the United States that 
accept mail orders for Chinese food 
Basic rules for Chinese menu planning 
including sample menus 
* Separate spiral-bound Recipe Booklet 
Valuable 64-page Kitchen Guide 








If order card is missing, then please write 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, IM. 60611 





Your Introductory Volume To 
TE} 
LIFE 


BOOKS 






Using the Versatile Cleaver. The cleaver is an 

indispensable utensil to Chinese cooks. They 

use it to slice, dice, mince and chop, The cleaver 
can be used efficiently and safely with just a bit 
of practice. 


of Chinese cooking. 


(shina 


Foods of theWorld 


FREE, for 10 Days 





SEPARATE 
RECIPE BOOKLET 


Each Fooos oF tHe Wort 
volume Comes with ils 
wn Recipe Booklet tt 
stands or lies fiat f 


use. Each Booklet has all 
the recif 
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Two Simple Wrappers. Wonrons and cgg-rolls 
are easy to prepare. They are filled, shaped and 
cooked in a variety of ways. Shown above are 
basic techniques for folding and filling egg- rolls 
and several kinds of wontons 


Deep-Frying. The Chinese deep-fry everything 





from shrimp toast and wontons to beef 
chicken. Deep-frying is done in several stages 
Shown above is the step-by-step preparation of 
deep-fried shrimp balls 


Rain Dance 
lasts longer than any 
leading car wax. 


Water beading proves it. DuPont guaranteesit, | 





Guaranteed 
To Last Longer 





Tests prove “Rain Dance” actually 
lasts twice as long as the leading 
“$5” paste wax. 
Tests prove “Rain Dance” keeps on shining, 
keeps on beading water, through twice as many 
detergent washings as any leading wax—paste or 
liquid 

Why? “Rain Dance” is an exclusive formula 
with extremely tough waxes and detergent 
resistant silicones 

Premium-performance “Rain Dance” is easy 
to use. It gives your car a fantastically brilliant 
shine because it cleans deep down as it waxes 
And that shine lasts longer 


+ 


Du Pont guarantees it 





Now available in 
liquid and new paste. 





GUARANTEE: “RAIN DANCE” \s guaranteed to keep on beading and shining 
longer than any leading liquid or paste car wax, If not completely satisfied. return 
unused portion to 8-4233, Du Pont Company, Wilmington, DE 19898, for full 
refund of actual purchase price and postage. 





tered emotions. Now when his show 

Vary Hartman, Mary Hartman is dis- 

cussed among friends and family, laugh- 

ter prevails. We Irish have always 
known laughter is the best medicine 

Roselyn Wroten 

Bowling Green. Ohio 


a 


No Sale 


So the “great fanfare” didn’t sell the 
Chevette | April 5]. How gratifying 
heir advertising must be the most 
aggravating TV this side of Mary Hart- 
man's mothe 
William J. Price 
Houston 





Two Miserable Choices 
If Solzhenitsyn was right in his 
broadcast.” you write, “the only alter- 
native is the Apocalypse” [April 5]. This 
is precisely the feeble thinking that Sol- 
7henitsyn criticizes 
As the world goes Red. you offer two 
miserable choices: either smile like a 
helpless goon or start World War III 
There is another way: wake up. drive 
hard bargains. get tough in the U.N 
act sensibly 
Gary Kern 
issistant Professor of Russian Literature 
University of Rocheste: 
Rochester, N.) 


Will you tell Solzhenitsyn that | 
said for him to go home to his own coun- 
try and clean tt up if he thinks it 


needs it 
We can take care of our democracy 
Clare Stove: 
East Liverpool. Ohio 





Putting Down Peleg 
I would like to assure Mr. Zvi al Pe 
leg. former occupation commander of 
Nablus and the Gaza Strip [April 5]. that 
few people, least of all Palestinian Arabs 
have any illusions about Israel's being 
the wisest and best conqueror in 
history 
Any illusions were shattered in the 
first days of the occupation of the West 
Bank in 1967, when the Israelis razed 
the Arab villages of Yalo, Emmaus 
and Beit Nuba 
Tomis Kapitan 
Bloomington, Ind 





A Credit for Kesey 


I think it is rather sad that with all 
the Oscars won by One Flew Over the 
Cuckoos Nest |April 12], and all the 
thank-yous for the golden idols, not one 
of the recipients mentioned Ken Kes 
ey. the author of the novel 

Todd Norlander 
Williamsburg, Va 





Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
020 


Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y 
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smokers 


to think about. 


There are cigarettes and there are cigarettes. And if you're a smoker you 
certainly know by now which brand you really enjoy smoking. 

So what makes us think we'll ever get a crack at switching you? 

Well, we're going to try. 

A lot of cigarette smokers smoke menthol. But they're probably just as 
concerned about the ‘tar’ and nicotine stories that all cigarette smokers have 
been hearing these days. 

Frankly, if a cigarette is going to bring you flavor, it’s also going to bring you 
smoke. And where there's smoke, there has to be ‘tar’ In fact, in most cigarettes, 
the more flavor, the more ‘tar’ Except for Vantage. 

You must know that Vantage cigarettes have a special filter which reduces 
‘tar’ and nicotine without destroying flavor. 

What you may not know is that Vantage is also available in menthol. 

Not surprisingly, what separates Vantage Menthol ing 
from ordinary menthols is that Vantage Menthol gives 
you all the flavor you want, with a lot less of the ‘tar’ 
and the nicotine that you probably don’t want. 

Now Vantage Menthol is not the lowest 
‘tar’ and nicotine menthol you'll find. It may well VANTAG 
be the lowest one you'll enjoy smoking. remo SS IMENTS 

Since youre the best judge of what youlikeabout Lt — || mut 
menthol cigarettes, don’t just take our word for it. O.7 mine 

Try a pack of Vantage Menthol and then you'll 
know for sure. 










Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





FILTER, MENTHOL: 11 mg.“tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report SEPT. ‘75. 
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Return to Growth 


In its famous doomsday treatise 
four years ago, the Club of Rome de- 
picted a world consuming its resourc- 
es and polluting itself at a rate that 
—if continued—would ensure its 
early destruction. The only hope for 
global salvation was suggested in the 
report's tile: The Limits to Growth 

Last week the businessmen and 
professors who belong to the Club 
met again in Philadelphia and reject- 
ed the notion of no-growth (see 
ECONOMY & BUSINESS). If world pov- 
erty is to be conquered and world 
peace attained, the Club now agrees, 
further selective growth is not just de- 
sirable but essential 

Some of the Club’s new proposals 
for global controls and planning were 
highly questionable, but its basic 
turnabout was laudable. A_ world 
threatened by starvation and widen- 
ing economic imbalance between na- 
tions must have development, not 
stagnation, of industrial and natural 
resources, Moreover, in an econom- 
ically shrinking world without 
growth, political freedom would al- 
most certainly disappear, giving way 
to regimes that ration not only goods 
but people's lives 


The Button Bottoms Out 


In election year 1976, the cam- 
paign button is becoming an endan- 
gered species, set back by high costs 
(up to a nickel a button) and com- 
petition from other forms of politi- 
cal advertising. ‘Television has made 
the biggest cut into our business,” la- 
ments Frank Boston, a button man- 
ufacturer in Illinois. Now orders are 
5,000 to 10,000 a whack, compared 
with as high as 100,000 in better but- 
ton days. Another manufacturer, 
William Crookston of Los Angeles, 
is pinning his own hopes on produc- 
ing buttons for fast food chains to dis- 
tribute to youthful customers. Future 
generations may well ponder what 
turned the nation from preserving ex- 
pressions like TIPPECANOE AND 
TYLER TOO to BUY ME—I"M A CAR- 
ROT CAKE 


The Porsche Liberals 


What kind of car people drive has 
long been considered a clue to their 
psyche, including their sexual fanta- 
sies. Now, would you believe it’s a tip- 
off to their political fantasies as well? 

That notion comes out of a sur- 
vey of 3,500 college teachers by two 
political scientists, Stanford's Sey- 
mour Martin Lipset and the Univer- 


OLD CAMPAIGN MEMENTOS 
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sity of Connecticut's Everett C. Ladd 
Jr. After asking a series of questions 
about issues and candidates, they 
conclude that the more conservative 
faculty members choose U.S. cars 
(with General Motors autos favored 
by the most conservative of the con- 
servative). Liberals have a greater 
tendency to buy foreign models 

Almost three-fifths of the for- 
eign-car owners in the survey favored 
détente, but only one-third of the 
US.-auto owners did. Virtually all 
the Saab drivers—98%—voted for 
George McGovern in 1972; so did 
82% of the Mercedes drivers, 80% 
of those with Volvos, 76% of the 
Porsche owners, 74% of the Volks- 
wagen owners. By contrast, 49% of 
the professors with G.M. cars voted 
for Richard Nixon; he had been less 
favored by owners of Fords (40%) 
and Chrysler products (37%) 

Lipset and Ladd observe in the 
Chronicle of Higher Education that 
they cannot apply the same yardstick 
to the entire population—highly ed- 
ucated voters tend to be much more 
fixed and consistent than other 
groups in their beliefs. But, says Lip- 
set, “If | were a Democratic precinct 
worker and wanted to get people to 
the polls who are sympathetic to my 
candidate, I'd pick houses with for- 
eign cars in front.” 





Adolf Who? 


When two members of Milwau- 
kee’s lunatic fringe Nazi Party were 
brought to trial for ambushing a lo- 
cal Jewish leader, Judge Patrick J 
Madden and lawyers for both sides 
were determined to find a jury that 
would not be prejudiced against Na- 
zis. They need not have worried. Of 
23 people asked if they were aware 
of the bitter enmity between Nazis 
and Jews, none referred to World 
War II] or any of its horrors. Declared 
one woman: “I've heard of Nazis, but 
I don’t listen to the news that much.” 
Another said that she knew Nazism 
“was a dictatorship,” but she “really 
couldn't say more about it.” Still an 
other juror figured that “Nazi means 
Communist.” 

The venire’s ignorance of Nazi 
atrocities made jury selection easy 
The guilty verdict that followed 
plainly was rooted in the misdeeds 
of the men on trial, not those of the 
Hitler followers they would emulate 
Which is as it should be. Yet quite 
apart from the case itself, the ability 
of many Americans to forget, or nev- 
er to know of, such a recent and out- 
rageous chapter in history is cause 
for dismay. Sighed Judge Madden 
“Other than the term Nazi, they 
didn't know anything about it.” 












UDALL SUPPORTER IN WISCONSIN 


THE MOOD 


The Search 


Some apathy. Considerable cyni- 
cism. A restless quest for serenity. A ris- 
ing concern over spiritual and moral val- 
ues, Continuing distrust of institutions, 
but increasing confidence in the future 

Those are among the crosscurrents 
revealed by the presidential primaries 
Bedeviling as they may be for the can- 
didates, the primaries serve a function 
beyond winnowing presidential con- 
tenders: they probe and test the Amer- 
ican mood. There is in that mood a dis- 
turbing negative attitude toward politics 
and politicians. Princeton's Opinion Re- 
search Corp. finds that only 30% of those 
polled express “high trust and confi- 
dence” in “the office of the presidency,” 
and only 20°% have high trust in Con- 
gress. “We've got a disbelieving mood,” 
observes Harry O'Neill, executive vice 
president of Opinion Research Corp 
“People are upset about a lot of prob- 
lems, and they don't give very good 
grades to the institutions that are sup- 
posed to be grappling with them.” 

To many analysts, however, the 
sourness is less a matter of outright hos- 
tility toward Government, politics and 
insututions than an impatience with tur- 
moil in American life. After years of 
fighting over race, drugs, sex, Viet Nam, 
Watergate and recession, voters are 
seeking some kind of normality. “There 
is a hunger to get away from crisis, stri- 
dency, hysteria, a rejection of any kind 
of extremism,” reports TIME’s public 
opinion analyst Daniel Yankelovich 
Agrees Alan Baron, a liberal Washing- 
ton Democrat: “This country wants an 
overall amnesty. Everybody wants to 
rest.” To Frank Mankiewicz, a director 
of George McGovern’s emotional cam- 
paign in 1972, the attitude toward Gov- 
ernment now is “not so much like ‘Bring 
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us together’ as it is “Leave us alone.’ 

As voters seek to escape fevered con- 
troversy, there are also positive quali- 
lies in the prevailing mood. Even though 
only a third of the voters tell Gallup poll- 
sters that they are thinking “a lot” about 
the election, the primary voting turnout 
is only slightly down from 1972. Rath- 
er than abandoning politics, voters 
seem to be demanding more from the 
candidates 

The “Metaissue.” “People are 
very much searching for someone they 
can believe in,” observes Joe Grandmai- 
son, the 1972 McGovern campaign di- 
rector in New Hampshire. This quest 
puts a new emphasis on intangible qual- 
ities of leadership. Contends George 
Reedy, the astute former press secretary 
to Lyndon Johnson: “The real issues in 
the campaign are spiritual rather than 
economic and social. The average 
American today is lost. He doesn’t know 
what to believe. where to go, what to 
do.” Marquette University Sociologist 
Wayne Youngquist calls these spiritual 
concerns collectively a “metaissue—an 
issue above issues. It involves tone, hon- 
esty, decency, truthfulness, morality, 
religion.” 

Though there is still great worry over 
the economy, the TIME-Yankelovich 
surveys show a remarkable increase this 
year in the percentage of voters who ex- 
pect that the economy will get better 
rather than worse, This, explains Yan- 
kelovich, helps those candidates who 
“have something positive to offer” and 
hurts those who “articulate discontent” 
and project “the gloom issue.” 

There are inner conflicts in a mood 
that rejects politics-as-usual, yearns for 
something new but also seeks a quies- 
cent normality. Yet some generaliza- 
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REPUBLICAN RALLY IN NEW HAMPSHIRE IN SUPPORT OF PRESIDENT FORD 


for Someone to Believe In 


tions can be drawn about which can- 
didates so far have benefited most from 
the emerging mood 

> President Ford is doing well be- 
cause he does not incite strong feelings 
seems unlikely to revive the old schisms, 
and represents normality. The economic 
recovery works in his favor, and Yan- 
kelovich’s surveys show that he has won 
heavy support from people who are op- 
timistic about the nation’s future. He is 
moreover, seen as an honest, undevious, 
trustworthy man. A Ford handicap in 
the current anti-Washington mood is 
that he is considered one of the run-of- 
the-mill, “institutional” politicians 

> Ronald Reagan, by contrast, gains 
from his freshness on the national po- 
litical scene. He has done unusually well 
for a challenger to an incumbent Pres 
ident, Reagan has benefited from a trend 
by more moderate Republicans to con- 
sider themselves independents, leaving 
the party more conservative than it was 
in 1972. Yet his pitch may well be too 
strident for what is widely seen as a year 
of moderation. He also gains his strong 
support from the discontented and the 
fearful, whose numbers are declining 
The movie-star background and pol- 
ished delivery have a stagy quality ill fit- 
ting the current accent on candor 

>» Among the Democrats, the shrill- 
est voices are not finding much of an 
echo. On the left, Fred Harris has all 
but dropped out: on the right, George 
Wallace is virtually eliminated. Chal- 
lenged by Jimmy Carter in North Car- 
olina and Florida, he has failed to win 
even in the South. Part of the change 
must be attributed to his health, but it 
also has to do with the new mood that 
no longer responds to Wallace's old ap- 
peal of discontent. Henry Jackson won 
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CARTER FAN IN FLORIDA 


in both Massachusetts and New York, 
but his pugnaciousness may not wear 
well nationally as the debate sharpens 
The easygoing Mo Udall fits the nation’s 
low-key leaning. and he is widely seen 


as one of the most likable and honest of 


all the candidates. His problem is that 
he remains relatively little known, is 
tagged as too liberal for the current vot- 
er mood and is a 15-year veteran of the 
unpopular Congress 

> Carter has either adroitly capital- 
ized on the electorate’s mood—or come 
along with natural qualities at just 
the right time to meet its demands. The 
TIME-Yankelovich surveys show that 
Carter, like Ford, draws most of his sup- 
port from voters who are confident about 
America’s future. The soft accent, the 
moderation on issues, the emphasis on 
“Trust me,” even his fundamentalist re- 
ligiosity, seem attuned to the times 
“Jimmy Carter is a positive and upward 
and loving candidate,” observes former 
Mississippi Republican Gubernatorial 
Candidate Gil Carmichael. “His spiritu- 
al issue is probably one of the best gut is- 
sues.” Yet Carter's course is also hazard- 
ous. He has so stressed his honesty, 
freshness and reasonableness that any 
slip into a clear deception or another 
heated controversy might seem a betray 
al. His “ethnic purity” remark was a pre- 
carious slip, but he seems to have weath- 
ered that mistake (see story page 16) 

> Hubert Humphrey, of course. has 
not yet faced a fresh test in the current 
mood. Always ranking high on decency 
and personal warmth, he is now seen as 
a rather comfortable old shoe—which 
fits the desire for serenity but not the 
search for new leadership. However, 
Humphrey is also seen as experienced 
in world affairs. If international con- 
cerns should arise to overshadow the 
economic issues amid continued recov- 
ery, the national mood would favor the 
most experienced veterans: Humphrey 
among the Democrats and Ford among 
the Republicans 
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DEMOCRATS 


Pennsylvania's Guerrilla War 


Stumping the hardscrabble ethnic 
precincts and the fashionable ballrooms 
of Pennsylvania, the three most active 
Democratic candidates last week at 
limes seemed peckish and anxious. All 
have drastically had to chop their spend- 
ing and personally phone likely contrib- 
utors for more aid. Congress had put 
them in the bind by unconscionably tak- 
ing off for an Easter recess before a law 
reviving federal campaign subsidies 
could be passed (TIME, April 12). And 
all three were worried that they faced 
varying degrees of loss in the state 

Morris Udall, whose candidacy may 
not survive another disappointment, was 
most severely handicapped by the mon- 
ey crimp. “Pennsylvania,” he com- 
plained, “may turn out to be a busted 
play for me because of it.” Last week 
he had to give up his chartered plane 
and his hopes of coming from behind 
with a TV blitz, but he did not surren- 
der his candor. For the first time he ac- 
knowledged that the ubiquitous non- 
candidate, Hubert Humphrey, “has a 
real chance.” 

Scoop Jackson was desperately try- 
ing to persuade voters that he is more 
than a stand-in for H.H.H. Straining to 
discredit his chief competitor on the bal- 
lot, he even tried to suggest that Jimmy 
Carter's indifferent stand on the right- 
to-work law when he was Georgia's 
Governor was somehow responsible for 
unemployment in Philadelphia. Big la- 
bor and most of the state’s party sachems 


were pushing for Jackson in hopes of 


stalling Carter and making the Penn- 
sylvania outcome so indecisive that the 
real winner would be Humphrey. Lo- 
cals of the Sheet Metal Workers’ Inter- 
national Association, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, the 
International Union of Operating En- 
gineers and other unions were sending 
out mailings for Jackson, canvassing by 
phone and planning to field thousands 
of people to get out the vote on election 
day. Sull, Jackson's early lead in Penn- 
sylvania was becoming shaky 

Carter said he viewed the Pennsyl- 
vania contest as “Jimmy Carter against 
the world.” He has yet to prove he can 
win in a big industrial state, but he hoped 
for a clear victory—an upset that could 
finish Jackson. Udall’s polls showed 
Carter ahead. Carter's own private polls 
indicated that he was the most popular 
candidate among the three in Pennsyl- 
vania, but the voters were so ambiva- 
lent that his recently won advantage 
could vaporize by primary day 

Even if Carter ekes out a plurality 
in the statewide popular vote, as seemed 
likely last week, Jackson stands an ex- 
cellent chance of gaining first place in 
the quite separate vote for delegates 
Reason: the delegates are elected in 50 
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local races, each of which is crowded 
and confused; but Jackson's labor and 
machine allies can steer voters to the 
“right” choices. (Of Pennsylvania's 178 
delegates, 134 will be elected next Tues- 
day and the balance appointed later.) 
Thus the primary that had been billed 
as a dramatic Armageddon was becom- 
ing more of a diffuse guerrilla war that 
could yield split results 

The hand-to-hand combat was be- 





ing conducted not so much by the can- 
didates but by their infantry—the 1,102 
people who are vying for the delegate 
seats. Day after dogged day, these con- 
testants were hard at work in buttonhol- 
ing. doorbell-ringing. coffee-klatching 


campaigning. New York Bureau Chief 


Laurence I. Barrett followed three Penn- 
sylvanians as they scoured for votes 


OMITTING THE CANDIDATE 


Pittsburgh's Benjamin Woods, 34, 
works as business agent of Local 12 
Sheet Metal Workers. but now he la- 
bors several hours a day for Jackson. “| 
get tired,” he says. “of seeing the same 
guys getting elected to the same jobs all 
the time. All they do is go down there 
and wheel and deal.” He met Jackson 
last June, liked him and circulated pe- 
ulions in February to get on the ballot 
as a pledged candidate. “I agree with 
Jackson about nationalizing welfare. He 
has a fine labor record. And he’s against 
busing. So am I.” 

Jackson's emphasis on reducing un- 
employment goes down well in Woods’ 





local—30° of the 1,700 members are 


jobless—and throughout the heavily 


Catholic, working-class 42nd State Sen- 
ate District where Woods grew up (he 
played violin in the high school orches- 
tra before becoming a sheet-metal ap- 
prentice). But Jackson is less popular 
than the things he stands for, and Woods 
realizes it 

In taverns, bingo parlors and shop- 
ping centers, he greets voters: “Hi, I'm 
Ben Woods. Running for delegate to the 
Democratic Convention. Appreciate 
your support on April 27.” He does not 
even mention Jackson's name unless 
asked. The palm card he hands out car- 
ries his own handsome picture but not 





BENJAMIN WOODS (LEFT) PASSING OUT CAMPAIGN CARDS AND SIGN IN PITTSBURGH BAR 


Jackson’s—the Senator's name appears 
only in fine print. Ata V.F.W. post, an 
acquaintance tells Woods, “I'll vote for 
you because I know you, but I'm for 
Humphrey.” Woods has a ready re- 
sponse: “The way to stop Carter is to 
vote for Jackson.” 

Crisscrossing the district of mills and 
aging, tiny houses in his new white Ca- 
talina, Woods has learned that Carter 
is no mere popular there than Jackson 
and Udall is virtually unknown. Twen- 
ty-one people are contending for the 
42nd's three delegate posts, but Woods 
has many friends. Bartenders, shop- 
keepers and others take his literature for 
display and distribution 

In the town of McKees Rocks on 
Pittsburgh's northern boundary, Woods 
listens sympathetically as Nellie King. 
a women’s club leader, disparages all the 
candidates. She ends up saying she may 
be for Jackson, and she agrees to give 
out Woods’ handbills. Ata Giant Eagle 
supermarket. a woman who seems un- 
interested in the presidenual clection 
tells Woods he looks like a tall Kirk 
Douglas. Benjamin Woods (6 ft. 3 in.) 
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also looks like a winner in_ the 
42nd, and if Jackson ultimately is 
a loser, Woods will be with Humphrey 
in July 


SELLING THE PERSONA 


In. the 40th District in Pittsburgh, 
where the collars are whiter and the 
houses larger, Charles Kolling Jr,, 25, 
an assistant buyer for the Thrift Drug 
chain, is having a ball. Says he: “I've al- 
ways wanted to get involved, and after 
‘72 I was looking for a candidate I could 
trust, someone who would really turn 
us on. And I found him.” 

He had read about Jimmy Carter a 
few years ago and became fascinated 
Last November he watched a TV in- 
terview with him, called his wife Lou 
Anne to take a look and announced that 
he was sold by “Carter's sincerity and in- 
telligence."" He wrote a letter offering 
his services. Volunteers were scarce 
then, and Kolling found himself both a 
candidate for delegate and Carter's dis- 
trict coordinator 

Since February politics have con- 
sumed the Kollings’ evenings and week- 
ends. They have organized primary- 
night parties and appeal for contribu- 
tions as the results come in. On another 
occasion, with a few friends, they once 
got up at 3a.m. and made 265 hero sand- 
wiches that they sold for $1.25 each to 
neighbors and fellow employees 

At twilight in 30° weather, Kolling 
stands coatless at the Northway Mall, 
distributing flyers that play up Jimmy 


Carter's picture and name over those of 


his delegates because the candidate’s 
persona is the strongest selling point 
“Excuse me, sir,” he says. “My name is 


CHARLES KOLLING ASKING FOR SUPPORT 





Chuck Kolling, and I'm running as a 
delegate in the April 27th primary, com- 
mitted to Jimmy Carter. Appreciate 
your consideration.” 

One of the few people willing to stop 
and talk in the chill says she likes Car- 
ter “because he’s not part of any ma- 
chine,” but she was upset by controver- 
sy over the “ethnic purity” statement 
Kolling gives a terse paraphrase of Car- 
ter’s explanation and offers to send the 
woman Carter literature. He points out 
that not only is Carter independent, but 
his Pennsylvania workers are too. Many 
in fact, are like Kolling—young, enthu- 
siastic and inexperienced in politics 

Later at an open house, 
Kolling gives a quick defini- 
tion of Carter's zero-base 
budgeting plan: “We have to 
reduce some of the confusion 
and waste of Government by 
making agencies justify their 
spending every year.” When 
specific answers do not sat- 
isfy a voter, Kolling falls back 
on the general: “We have to 
have a President who can set 
a tone, someone who can 
point the country in the right 
direction and appeal to a lot 
of different groups.” One by 


one, his listeners nod in 
agreement 
FIGHTING CITY HALL 


Across the state in the 7th 
District (Philadelphia's west- 
ern end), Mary Hurtig is 
angry. A former first-grade 
teacher in New York City, 
Hurtig, 34, divides her time 
among her family (she and 
her husband, a_ physician, 
have two small children), 
modern dance and reform 
politics. The oppressive polit- 
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MARY HURTIG & PAMELA REID WORKING FOR VOTES IN PHILADELPHIA SHOPPING CENTER 


ical machine run by Mayor Frank L 

Rizzo switched its support to Jack- 
son after Governor Milton J. Shapp 
dropped out, Now such Udall backers 
as Hurtig and her running mate, Pame- 
la Reid, 30, a college psychology teach- 
er, are not even permitted to speak at 
ward meetings 

“It's offensive,” says Hurtig. “We be- 
lieve in primaries, not in brokered con- 
ventions, Why should Humphrey be al- 
lowed to take it without running? Why 
should people give their votes blind to 
Frank Rizzo?” 

Hurtig first heard Udall last year 
at an Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion dinner. “He was witty, so human.” 
she recalls. “He gave me an awareness 
that the ‘60s were really over, things 
have changed, and the times of plenty 
are gone.” Conveying that affection in 
her sprawling district is difficult. The 
area is more than 60% black, and many 
of the blacks seem committed to no 
one 

Hurtig and Reid campaign together 
The pictures on their campaign flyer fea- 
ture Udall with Charles Bowser, a black 
political leader who is opposed to Rizzo 
and supports Udall. But as Hurtig and 
Reid approach shoppers at a supermar- 
ket, it becomes clear from the response 
that Udall would need months, rather 
than days, to make a dent in Philadel- 
phia. Moreover, the Udall apparatus in 
the city is tiny and contentious 

Each night Hurtig and Reid call at 
least five friends, asking each to call five 
others. They use lists from the 1972 Mc- 
Govern campaign, in which they met 
They give neighborhood children quar- 
ters for distributing leaflets. When they 
consider their prospects realistically. 
they console themselves with the knowl- 
edge that every vote they get is a blow 
against the local machine and an assist 
to Udall’s survival beyond the Pennsyl- 
vania primary 
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CANDIDATE CARTER GETTING THE RENEWED SUPPORT OF MARTIN LUTHER KING SR 


Back from a Blunder 


The remark was beginning to look 
more and more like an embarrassing 
gaffe than a fatal mistake. All last week 
Jimmy Carter was charmingly convine- 
ing as he reassured his many black sup- 
porters that he was still in favor of open 
housing—indeed that he would “fight 
for the right of people to move where 
they choose, even though they might not 
be welcome in the neighborhood when 
they attempt to move there.” It was just 
that he did not want the Federal Gov 
ernment forcing a particular “economic 
or ethnic” mix on well-established 
neighborhoods 

Forgiving Heart. But more impor- 
tant than Carter's apologies for his care- 
less words about preserving “ethnic pu- 
rity” was the fact that none of his rivals 
knew how to exploit the issue that he 
had raised. In 1976 there is one quick 
way for a politician to Wip up on the 
way to the White House: call upon the 
Government to use federal powers to get 
the minority groups out of the big city 
ghettos and into white neighborhoods 

Carter was publicly embraced by 
Martin Luther King Sr., who declared 

I have a forgiving heart. so, Governor 
I'm with you all the way.” Detroit May 
or Coleman Young said that Carter's 
apology was “satisfactory” and that the 
furor over his remarks was “a phony is- 
sue.” Echoed Paul Parks, Massachu- 
ses’ secretary of educational affairs and 
a black civil rights veteran: “The ma- 
jority of black people across the coun- 
try are staying with Carter 
them are shaky, but they're willing to 
forgive him. He’s got a kind of thing 
about him that says to them, ‘I don’t 
hate you. I'm not aloof from you.” But 
there is suspicion. People are just wait- 
ing to see—is this a pattern? If it is, he 
could lose them overnight.” 

White liberals appeared to be more 
put off by Carter's remarks than the 
blacks. Says one Midwestern liberal 
leader: “The question is whether or not 
ethnic purity’ is a code word, and if so, 
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is it calculated to lose 5° of the black 
vote and pick up 12° of Wallace's sup 
port? Or was it just a blunder” 

Neither Scoop Jackson nor Mo 
Udall was making much of the issue last 
week, Udall called Carter “a fine and de- 
cent man.” When all the hairsplitting 
was done, the views of Udall and Jack- 
son were so similar to Carter's as to be 
virtually indistinguishable 

So far Carter is apparently having 
it both ways: keeping his black sup 
porters while telling nervous whites that 
he would not crack their neighborhoods 
with forced integration. That stand 
could win him support next week from 
the many while ethnic groups in 
Pennsylvania 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Panama Theatrics 


The Panama Canal is one of those 
emotional foreign policy issues on which 
reckless politicians can sound ringingly 
certain about a simplistic solution—so 
long as they do not have to face the con- 
sequences if their rhetoric is translated 
into policy. Time after time in Texas 
last week, Ronald Reagan thundered 
about the canal: “We bought it. We paid 
for it. We built it. And we are going to 
keep it.” As President, Reagan vowed. 
he would say just that to any “tinhorn 
dictator” in Panama who sought to gain 
control over the waterway. The Reagan 
theatrics, designed to win him support 
in his dead-even showdown with Ger- 
ald Ford in the Texas primary on May 
1, drew strong applause 

The fact is, of course, that Panama- 
nians have grown increasingly angry 
over the 73-year-old treaty giving the 
US. ownership of the 51-mile-long ca- 
nal and control of the adjoining ten- 
mile-wide zone that splits Panama. With 
much justice, they consider the treaty a 
vestige of outdated colonialism 

Recognizing that “the big ditch” is 
now more of a commercial convenience 
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than a military necessity. the Ford Ad- 
ministration agreed last year to renego- 
tiate the treaty. The aim was a gradual 
relinquishing of the present total dom- 
ination of the canal and its zone by the 
US. Reagan in effect wants the US. to 
break off those negotiations. But Pres- 
idential Press Secretary Ron Nessen 
warned last week of the possibility of a 
repetition of the rioting and bloodshed 
that in 1964 erupted in Panama over 
this issue 

Lack of Candor. Diplomatic real- 
ilies aside. Reagan was on solid ground 
in claiming that Ford's public position 
does not square with the Administra- 
lion's private bargaining stance. Public- 
ly, Ford insisted two weeks ago that “the 
US. will never give up its defense rights 
to the Panama Canal and will never give 
up its operational rights as far as Pan- 
ama is concerned.” Reagan cited tes 
timony given by Ambassador Ellsworth 
Bunker, who is negoUating the new trea- 
ty, before a congressional subcommittee 
on April 8. Bunker conceded that he was 
under written directives from Ford that 
the US. will agree to “give up” the ca- 
nal zone “after a period of time” and to 
yield the canal itself “over a longer pe- 
riod of time.” 

Ford may not have wished to tip off 
Panama to the eventual US. negotiating 
position, and he clearly did not want to 
confront the issue in an election year. If 
Ford lacked some political candor. his 
altitude nevertheless was much more 
sensible than Reagan's jingoistic refusal 
even to consider that outright, unyield- 
ing ownership of the canal may no long- 
er serve any vital US. interest. Indeed. 
insistence upon that ownership may pro- 
duce only needless hostility between the 
US. and its remaining friends in Latin 
America and the Third World 
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Atlantic Richfield invites you on a journey into the future. 


— The Tricentennial 
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America will change a great deal by the year 2076. 
Tell us what you think those changes should be. 


We have always been a nation more interested 
in the promise of the future than in the events 
of the past 


Somehow, the events of the past few years have 
made us doubt ourselves and our future 


Here at Atlantic Richfield, however, we see the 
future as an exciting time. The best of times. 

And we know that all of us can achieve a splendid 
future by planning for it now 


Wed like your help. We need your vision 

We want you to tell us about the changes you 
would like to see take place in America— and in 
our American way of life 


For example 
What ideas do you have for making life more 
fun than it is now? 


What changes would you like to see in govern 
ment? (City? State? Federal?) 


What do you envision as the best way to solve 
our energy problems? 


What about the future of business? 
(More regulation by government? Less?) 


What measures would you take to protect the 
environment? 


Or, if those topics don't appeal to you, pick one 
that does. 

How should our physical world be altered? 

Do you recommend that we live underground? 
In plastic bubbles? 


Will family life change? Will we choose a spouse 
by computer? Will divorce become illegal? 


What should our schools be like? Should 
machines replace teachers? 


What will make us laugh? What will be funny that 
isnt funny now? 


What new major sports would you like to see? 
Three-dimensional chess? Electronic billiards? 


Whatever your idea may be, we want to know 
about it. Write it. Draw it. Sing it. But send it. 


In about six months we plan to gather your 
responses, analyze them, and make a full report 
on what weve found out. We believe the report 
will provide a fascinating and valuable view of 
America’s hopes, dreams, fears, and visions 
We'll make sure it reaches the people who are in 
positions to consider and act on it 


Along the way we will make television commer 
Cials and newspaper and magazine ads out of 
many of the ideas so you can see what other 
people are thinking 


Please note that all ideas submitted shall become 
public property without compensation and free 
of any restriction on use and disclosure 


Send your idea to: 
Tricentennial 

Atlantic Richfield Company 
P.O. Box 2076 

Los Angeles, CA 90053 





AtlanticRichfieldCompany 


Celebrate America’s Tricentennial 100 years early. 
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| 8 meni at top is perhaps the world's 
finest sports coupe, and a remarkable 
achievement in automotive engineering 

From its fully independent suspension 
system fo the design of its interior, the Mer- 
cedes 450 SLC is a possession of pride for 
those who can easily afford its formidable 
price tag. Those whocannot, please readon 

The second car pictured above is a dra- 
matically styled edition of one of the best- 
selling cars in America 





New Ford Granada Sports Coupe 
You may notice that the Granada Sports 
Coupe is virtually the same size as the Mer- 
cedes 450 SLC. (See specifications) 
Butnocarcan be categorized “sportscoupe’ 
on its dimensions alone 

For road performance at the sporting 
level this Granada is equipped with a 
heavy duty suspension, heavy duty shock 


I Zeyae! Granada Spo s Coupe 








: Fi eail ; 
** Manufacturer's suggested retail price excluding title, taxes, destination charges 


absorbers, heavy duty rear springs and 
steel-belted radials. Inside it features re- 
clining bucket seats, leather wrapped steer- 
ing wheel and floor shift. Wiper/washer 











SELECTED MERCEDES GRANADA 
SPECIFICATIONS 450 SLC SPORTS COUPE 
WHEELBASE (IN.) 111.0 109.9 
LENGTH 196.4 197.7 
WIOTH 70.5 71.2 
HEIGHT 24 53.3 
BODY CONST UNIT UNIT 
ENG. DISPLACEMENT 275.8 200 (OPT. 250, 
(CU. IN.) 302, 351 
COMP. RATIO 8.0:1 8.3:1 (200 CIO) 
BORE X STROKE (IN.) 362X335 3.68 X 3.126 
1tGEAR RATIO: 1ST 2314 2.46:1 
2nd 1.4621 1.46:1 
3RD 1,00:1 1.00:1 











controls are positioned for instant reach 
on turn signal lever, European-style 

And to further enhance the perform- 
ance of your car, the Granada Sports Coupe 





offers a great range of special equipment 
to order from. Including a powerful 351 
CID V-8 engine and SelectShift transmis- 
sion. Even 4-wheel disc brakes are avail- 
able (Granada is one of the few American 
cars to offer them) 
A sporting choice 
If money is really no object, you should 
certainly consider the Mercedes 450 SLC 
It is a remarkable achievement in auto- 
motive engineering. Under any circum- 
stances, consider the new Granada Sports 
Coupe. Starting at $4,189* it is a remark- 
able achievement by almost any standard 
See your local Ford Dealer 


FORD GRANADA 


FORD DIVISION 








JEFFERSON ENJOYING VIOLIN DUET AT HIS HOME IN MONTICELLO (1779) 


THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Oh for Another Stargazing Gardener 


Thomas Jefferson's 233rd birthday was hailed across the land last Tuesday. At 
Monticello, University of Virginia students gave him a cheer and a toast at dawn, 
and on the floor of the House of Representatives three scholars tried to pour a lit- 
tle of his wisdom into the heads of legislators, who were impatiently edging toward 
the Easter exit. Jerry Ford limousined over to the Jefferson Memorial to lay a 
wreath and claim some political kinship with the Virginian. And even one cab driv- 
er’s tribute was recorded augustly by the Washington Post: “Yeah, I guess he was 
about the best we had.” 

Jefferson’s language, thought and example shaped the American vision, and 
set those ideals we have been trying to reach ever since. Yet he was a man who es- 
chewed the trappings of power, liked to talk about architecture as much as politics, 
did not call a prayer breakfast in times of stress and thought being President was 
less important than authoring the statute of Virginia for religious freedom. His leg- 
acy is nota program or an event. It is Jefferson himself. 

Jefferson almost begrudged the time he had to spend in Washington to get the 
Republic going, defined the job of being President as “a splendid misery.” He 
would have rather been at home studying the stars through his telescope, playing 
the violin and poking in the flower beds. Power and position were duties; they 
were way stops along the road to the real rewards of life—exploration of the in- 
tellectual, spiritual and physical dimensions of this existence. 

It is probably a little unfair to hold him up to the men who are panting after 
the presidency today. But they have asked for it after months of their often un- 
imaginative assaults on our sensibilities. What is striking in the comparative view 
is that virtually all of the candidates of 1976 have little in their lives beyond the pur- 
suit and possession of power. The requirements of the office and running for it cer- 
tainly take more of a person's time and energy today than 200 years ago. But the 
candidates’ pursuit has become too single-minded. We get distorted leaders like Lyn- 
don Johnson and Richard Nixon, both men who measure life’s meaning in terms 
of their election successes 

. 

Before he got in the White House, Gerald Ford’s world was largely the House 
of Representatives and the banquet halls of Republican political rallies. He was 
gone from home 200 nights a year, which is hardly the Jeffersonian model of fam- 
ily life considered so necessary for a grass-roots society 

The totality of Jimmy Carter's pilgrimage to power is its most remarkable fea- 
ture. He is a man of many parts, but he has given heart, mind, soul and smile to win- 
ning the presidency. He has enlisted wife, children, sister, aunt, mother and some- 
times God and Reinhold Niebuhr. There is almost no part of Carter left over for a 
real laugh. If Scoop Jackson has held a conversation longer than three minutes re- 
cently on a subject other than himself and politics, it has not been recorded 

One of the virtues of Ronald Reagan is that every few days he says to hell with 
campaigning and goes back to his ranch to ride his horses and reminisce about his 
old movies. (His problems have to do with what he does when he is on the political 
job.) Hubert Humphrey, by many measures, is at his best when he is in Waverly, 
Minn., reading and musing about the country’s past or trolling for bass in the eve- 
ning calm. If he could bring himself to announce to the world he loved Waverly so 
much that he was going to stay there and write and romp with his grandchildren, 
the clamor for him to be President might be overwhelming. He cannot do that. 

Thomas Jefferson, no matter how intense the political battle or how burden- 
some the presidency, never gave up his other interests. Even while he governed, he 
thought of improving the plow he had designed, pondered the marvels of orni- 
thology, wrote his ideas about the distillation of sea water and kept up with the 
new findings in meteorology. The genius of Jefferson's leadership was his insis- 
tence on a purpose in life beyond the mere possession and use of power 
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Brown: How the 
Guru Governs 


“I represent a new political gener- 
alion,” says Governor Jerry Brown, 
“and I have struck a chord here in Cal- 
ifornia. The question is how deep it is, 
and can it sound everywhere else?” In 
search of an answer, Brown, who once 
described the governorship of California 
as “a pain in the ass,” is seeking the mor- 
tification of the presidency. 

Already he is mortifying those aspi- 
rants who hoped to win the pot in Cal- 
ifornia’s 280-delegate June 8 primary 
The California Poll last week found 47% 
of the state’s Democrats leaning to 
Brown, vy. only 15% for his closest active 
opponent, Jimmy Carter. The results 
pleased Hubert Humphrey's strategists, 
who count on dispersion of delegates 
But the numbers did little for the Sena- 
tor’s ego. Brown swamped him, too. 

Thus the former Jesuit seminarian 
with the classical world view who has 
been known chiefly for his studied Spar- 
tan life-style and talk about lowering ex- 
pectations must be taken a bit more se- 
riously in the Democratic scramble 
TIME Los Angeles Bureau Chief Jess 
Cook herewith examines the Governor's 
record and his chances 


Brown's “native son” bid conforms 
to his press notices as the most distinc- 
tive politician at large. At 38, he is also 
one of the youngest presidential candi- 
dates of the century. Moreover, since he 
is one of the least seasoned, with a bare 
15 months in office, a more realistic goal 
might be the vice-presidency. But the 
heady polls have persuaded him that the 
longer shot is well aimed 

Staffers are weighing the risks of per- 
sonal appearances in other primary 
states where Brown is on the ballot 
—Maryland, Kentucky, Nevada, New 
Jersey—while building a skeletal na- 
tional organization from such bones as 
Cesar Chavez's far-flung boycott net- 
work and activist church groups. Brown 
is considering a nationwide tour, the bet- 
ter to disseminate his “lower our expec- 
tations” dicta, woo uncommitted dele- 
gates and influence the polls during the 
pregnant preconvention lull 

Own Mold. To begin to judge 
Brown, one must ask how he has per- 
formed as Governor. He can claim a 
number of credits. He recruited young, 
toughly inquisitive, well-schooled offi- 
cials cast much in his own mold—ad- 
ministrative inexperience included. (It 
also helped if a person had been a class- 
mate of Brown's at Berkeley or Yale 
Law.) He hotly pursued affirmative ac- 
tion: the Governor's seven-person cab- 
inet includes two women and one Chi- 
cano: one of his California state police 
bodyguards is Penelope Cravens, 27, a 
former stewardess. Helped mightily by 
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a $768 million black-ink bequest from 
Predecessor Ronald Reagan, Brown 
honored his pledge to hold the line on 
taxes for individuals while keeping state 
spending growth to sub-Reagan rates 
He signed into law a backlog of Reagan- 
blocked measures: new business taxes, 
a liberalized marijuana law, a so-called 
Gay Bill of Rights 

But losses and lapses are also piling 
up. Last spring he maneuvered deftly 
among growers, Teamsters and Chav- 
istas to win passage of the nation’s first 
Farm Labor Relations Act, which es- 
tablished a board to manage peaceful, 
ranch-site union elections, The board, 
however, is currently in limbo. Grow- 
ers and Teamsters developed second 
thoughts as Chavez won most of last 
year’s 400 elections. Brown abetted 
their disgruntlement with ill-considered 
appointments 

Foot Dragging. Early this year, 
Brown failed in protracted attempts to 
solve the state's medical malpractice in- 
surance problem, dramatized by a 
lengthy doctors’ strike. Unaccountably, 
he also neglected to staff the state agen- 
cy charged with weeding out incompe- 
tent physicians. With 150 other state 
jobs remaining vacant, many of them 
important, he is under fire for foot drag- 
ging on appointments. 

Brown claims to bide his time se- 
lecting bureaucrats because “I have lots 
of doubts about the need for these jobs,” 
only to spend hours interviewing pros- 
pects on the theory that “It’s important 
to find people to share my philosophy 
about where the country is going.” State 


BOR Clay 





GOVERNOR JERRY BROWN 
“The yeast hasn't risen yet.” 
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senators Joke that “Jerry would need 
two terms in the White House just to fin- 
ish choosing his Cabinet.” Responds 
Brown, nothing if not literal minded: “| 
selected my cabinet very promptly.” 

A friendly associate concedes: “As 
a conventional administrator Jerry is a 
disaster.” Brown trusts few aides, often 
delegates by default, concentrates on the 
flap of the moment, and ignores mat- 
ters lacking crisis or deadline pressure, 
explaining “the yeast hasn't risen yet.” 

Clearly, Brown’s forte is as political 
educator rather than executive. He has 
successfully communicated—throughdi- 
alectical questioning of every program, 
proposal and unexamined assumption 

his own sense of diminishing resourc- 
es, harder choices and the need to re- 
duce reliance on government 

Lately, however, he has found that 
national health insurance and Govern- 
ment-generated “full” employment can 
be squared with his “era of limits.” 
There is also rising skepticism about 
Brown’s blend of Socratic method and 
Taoist detachment. “The rhetoric isn't 
translated into policy,” complains Dem- 
ocratic State Senator Anthony Beilen- 
son, who generally backs Brown. “He 
hasn't been an innovative governor in 
terms of proposing real alternatives.” 
Snipes a Democratic official: “We need 
a Governor, not a guru.” Brown's re- 
freshing admissions that he lacks an- 
swers in major public policy areas help 
restore public faith in the integrity of 
government. Yet critics dismiss the re- 
sults as “positive nonperformance.” 

The “common vision” that he prom- 
ises to sketch during the campaign 
Stresses “leaner life-styles with reduced 
dependence on fossil fuels and conser- 
vation of natural resources.” But he has 
not explained how he would accomplish 
this goal. He has not yet taken a stand 
on a California ballot initiative that 
would effectively block future nuclear- 
power plants. “It’s complex. I don’t 
know if I will,” he shrugs. 

Not Risen. An early Viet Nam op- 
ponent, Brown is just now toeing im- 
mediate international issues. Not with- 
out stubs. He insists that “the lesson of 
Viet Nam is overextension of American 
power. We're still overextended.” At the 
same time, he doubts that the defense 
budget can be cut, describes the U.S. as 
an easily bullied “sap” and argues that 
“the question is how to restore Amer- 
ica’s influence.” 

Yet so formidable is Brown in Cal- 
ifornia today that delegate-hungry 
Jimmy Carter, Scoop Jackson and Mo 
Udall must think twice before commit- 
ting their last primary dollars, hours and 
organizational talent to the contest. But 
there are signs that even many of 
Brown's current supporters suspect that 
the yeast has not risen yet. While cur- 
rently preferring him to the alternatives, 
two-thirds of Democrats polled agreed 
that Jerry should get more experience 
as Governor before contemplating the 
presidency 
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TYCOONS 


The Search for the 


Even as negotiations concerning the 
fate of Howard Hughes’ vast empire in- 
tensified last week, new and horrifying 
details came to light about the reclusive 
billionaire’s last hours. The source was 
Dr. Victor Manuel Montemayor Mar- 
tinez, 47, a leading Acapulco physician 
who often treats ailing tourists 

At 5:45 a.m. on Monday, April 5, 
Montemayor was summoned to Acapul- 
co's Princess Hotel. As he was escorted 
into the opulent Jasmine penthouse 
suite, he was taken aback. On an or- 
thopedic bed in a deep coma lay How- 
ard Hughes, his emaciated, naked body 
covered only with a sheet. His skin was 
spotted with bedsores. Blood oozed from 
a swelling on the side of his head that 
had been cut open in a fall several 
months earlier. His blood pressure was 
barely recordable, his breathing was 
shallow, and he showed signs of severe 
dehydration 

The Mexican doctor was outraged 
at the apparently poor care given 
Hughes. As he worked to save the pa- 
tient, Hughes’ retinue seemed stunned 
and helpless. One of his physicians, Dr 
Norman Crane, was weeping 

Hughes had been bedridden since he 
broke his hip in a fall in 1973, his doc- 
tors explained. An operation in London 
to insert a pin in his femur failed, and 
Hughes would not submit to a second op- 
eration. As a result, he was in constant 
pain and developed an addiction to co- 
deine. He refused to take other medi- 
cation or eat properly. Hughes was a 
despotic, cranky patient who reduced 
his personal physicians to the status of 
mere valets. Three days before his death. 
he went into shock, probably due to a 
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afraid Mr. Hughes took it with him!” 


LEFT: COUSIN WILLIAM LUMMIS IN HOUSTON 
RIGHT: LABORATORY AT HUGHES MEDICAL INSTITUTE IN MIAMI 


Phantom Will 


stroke. As his condition worsened, his 
aides became gravely worried and called 
Dr. Montemayor. “It is not easy to say 
whether they would have saved his life 
if they had acted immediately,” he said 
later. But if Hughes had been given bet- 
ter medical care earlier, Montemayor 
believes, he would have lived longer 

Potential Challenge. Hughes may 
have been guilty of neglect—in the vi- 
tal matter of leaving a will. One of his 
personal aides, who was questioned by 
police in Acapulco, said that Hughes 
had been supposed to sign an impor- 
tant document, possibly a will, several 
days before his death, but was too ill to 
do so. Noah Dietrich, Hughes’ former 
chief lieutenant, said he had seen a will, 
but that was back in the 1950s. Inves- 
ligators began a massive dragnet search 
for a will, combing through Hughes’ old 
map cases, flight bags, books and safe- 
deposit boxes. They looked in one box 
in a Hollywood Bank of America branch 
where Dietrich believed the will had 
been placed. By week’s end no one had 
produced Hughes’ last testament 

The trio of insiders who run Sum- 
ma Corp., the umbrella company that 
controls many of Hughes’ properties, 
had expected to find a will that left all 
or at least most of his estate to the tax- 
free Howard Hughes Medical Institute 
They also expected to be named trust- 
ees of the institute and thus continue 
running the empire. The three are Frank 
William Gay, Summa’s executive vice 
president; Nadine Henley, Hughes’ 
longtime administrative assistant and 
senior vice president; and Chester Da- 
vis, an abrasive Wall Street lawyer who 
is general counsel 
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“I don’t quite know how to break this to you, but I'm 







Last week the Summa trio sought 
an accommodation with Hughes’ rel- 
alives, who in the absence of a will 
stand to inherit the entire estate (after 
taxes, it could run $1 billion or more) 
With the backing of the Summa of- 
ficers, three of Hughes’ closest relatives 
and a Nevada bank were appointed tem- 
porary administrators of his estate, es- 
timated to total $2.3 billion. A Texas 
court named his aunt, Mrs. Frederick 
Lummis, and her son William Lummis, 
a Houston attorney; a California court 
picked Richard Gano, another cousin 
of Hughes. A potential challenge to 
this arrangement was being set up by 
public administrators in Los Angeles 
County and Clark County, Nevada (Las 
Vegas); they applied last week for court 
permission to take over the Hughes 
holdings in their areas and collect tax- 
es and commissions 

At least for now, however, the Lum- 
mises and Gano have the power to vote 
Hughes’ shares and thus keep the em- 
pire running. By maintaining a conti- 
nuity of management in Summa, they 
will head off possible investigations by 
Nevada and federal regulatory agencies 
into the company’s Nevada TV station 
and casinos and Hughes Airwest. Oth- 
erwise, the regulatory agencies may well 
have felt obliged to conduct immediate 
inquiries about the new chiefs. 

Evidently, the Hughes relatives ap- 
preciated the importance of keeping the 
empire operating smoothly until there 
is a final settlement. Indeed, if ever an 
empire cried out for effective manage- 
ment, it is Hughes’. A patchwork busi- 
ness, it was haphazardly acquired, often 
when Hughes was in a rush to invest 
company earnings that he would oth- 
erwise have been forced to pay himself 
as highly taxable profits 

Summa is the biggest catchall; be- 
sides its airline and TV interests, it pre- 
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sides over the hotels and casinos in Ne- 
vada and the Bahamas, a helicopter 
manufacturer, 1,200 largely dormant sil- 
ver and gold mines and huge tracts of 
undeveloped land in Nevada and Cal- 
ifornia. If Hughes’ heirs are forced to 
raise money to pay the federal inher- 
itance tax, parts of Summa may have 
to be sold off. 

The future is most uncertain for the 
empire's other big arm: the Hughes 
Medical Institute, which operates from 
unimposing quarters in Miami. Hughes 
set up the tax-free foundation in 1953 
and said that he would ultimately will 
his fortune to it. As a start, he gave the 
institute his Hughes Aircraft Co. The 
company is estimated to have carned 
about $30 million last year on sales of 
$1.4 billion, mostly to the Pentagon and 
CIA for highly advanced satellites and 
guided weaponry, including target-seek- 
ing “smart” bombs 

Secret Project. Not much of the 
Hughes Aircraft profit has gone to the 
medical institute. From 1964 to 1973 
Hughes Medical received $21.6 million 
from the company; in the same period 
it gave back $8.8 million to Hughes Air- 
craft as repayment of a loan and spent 
only $8.8 million for medical research 
Until now, the IRS has not compelled it 
to conform to the 1969 Tax Reform Act 
which requires private foundations to 
disburse a fixed percentage of their as- 
sets. In the wake of Hughes’ death, the 
Government may take a much closer 
look at the medical institute 

Meanwhile, Hollywood will also 
take a closer look at the departed bil- 
lionaire. Last week Warner Bros. an- 
nounced that it would make a movie 
about Hughes, starring Warren Beatty 
The project has been secretly under de- 
velopment for about a year under—what 
could be a better epitaph?—the code 
name “Operation Phantom.” 
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VOLUNTEERS CLEANING UP MARKET STREET 
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You Can't Heat City Hall 


Sweden's ingratiating young King 
Car] Gustaf had traveled almost halfway 
around the world to visit San Francisco, 
and while he had a blast (see PEOPLE), he 
was disappointed to find that the city’s 
legendary cable cars were out of service 
The buses and trolleys were not running 
either. All three city museums, the zoo, 
the municipal swimming pools and golf 
courses were closed. The King could not 
even meet Mayor George Moscone, who 
had been holed up in his office in city 
hall for two weeks—refusing to cross the 
picket lines that ringed the building 

Indeed, pickets seemed to be near- 
ly everywhere in the city. Three weeks 
ago 1,900 municipal transit workers 
walked off their jobs. They did so in sup- 
port of 1,779 city craft workers (includ- 
ing plumbers, electricians, carpenters 
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and sanitation men) who struck March 
31 when the city froze their pay and re- 
duced their benefits. The city wants to 
pay plumbers $20,150, but they are hold- 
ing out for $21,500. Gardeners would 
get $17,330-instead of the $21,000 they 
want, and electricians would collect 
$16,620, not the $21,620 they hope for 
City residents voted 2 to | last No- 
vember to set the salaries of certain 
city employees, including craft workers 
at rates comparable to pay for similar 
jobs in other California cities—not, as 
in the past, to wages paid in private in- 
dustry. To add to San Francisco's mis- 
ery, drivers for Yellow Cab, the city’s 
largest fleet, were also on strike for a 
while. By week's end, however, their 
walkout was settled, slightly easing the 
transportation scarcity 

San Franciscans have endured two 
municipal employees’ strikes in the past 


{ POLICE SCUFFLING WITH PICKETS 


two years (the most recent was a three- 
day-long police and firemen’s walkout 
last August), and were ready to cope 
Traffic on the Golden Gate Bridge was 
ued up for extended rush hours but nev- 
er hopelessly snarled. Some 500,000 reg- 
ular users of city transportation (includ- 
ing thousands of schoolchildren) had 
to find another way to get to their des- 
tinations. Most hiked or biked uncom- 
plainingly up the city’s hills. But more 
than a third of the student body was ab- 
sent because some school-bus service 
had been curtailed. When boilers broke 
down, many schools went without heat 
Some city fountains were overflowing 
because there was no one to repair them, 
and burst water mains went unattended 
Streets were dirty, and uncollected gar- 
bage piled up 

The 30,000 city housing project res- 
idents were having the roughest time 
because their maintenance men were 
out. Eleven of the 44 projects were with- 
out heat, hot water or both as the city’s 
temperatures dipped to 46° F. on the 
coldest nights. Sarcastically, one crip- 
pled pensioner snarled at two picketing 
plumbers: “The poor babies, I really 
feel sorry for them, especially when I'm 
shaving in cold water. We have to live 
on $300 a month, and these guys live 
on $24,000 a year.” But not all the cit- 
izenry was so truculent. One elderly San 
Franciscan strolling down Market Street 
seemed delighted: “This town is so love- 
ly without all those noisy buses, trams 
and cable cars. Why, it’s like it was Sun- 
day every day.” 

Blackjack Games. As 300 strikers 
picketed city hall last week, a scuffle 
broke out between them and office work- 
ers who tried to cross the lines. A city 
worker was punched by strikers as he 
crossed a picket line, a municipal judge 
was thrown to the sidewalk, and police 
finally had to form a 30-man cordon to 
allow nonstrikers in to work. No one 
was seriously hurt, but three pickets 
were arrested 

Labor Secretary WJ. Usery dis- 
patched James Scearce as a federal me- 
diator between the San Francisco board 
of supervisors and the local AFL-CIO la- 
bor council, which has called for a gen- 
eral strike if the bargaining breaks 
down. Scearce’s arrival so greatly 
cheered Moscone that he finally left his 
city hall office, where he had been sub- 
sisting on coffee and takeout Chinese 
food, sleeping on a cot, and whiling away 
late-night hours in marathon blackjack 
games with aides. City hall itself had 
been without heat during the strike, and 
there was no hot water in the shower 
just off Moscone’s office. With federal 
help on the scene, the mayor felt that 
he could in good conscience go home to 
see his wife and four children—and take 
a nice hot shower 
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Moving to a Shootout 


In the smoke-filled salon of a 17th 
century Roman palazzo, Italy's Chris- 
tian Democrats last week battled for the 
future of their strife-torn, dispirited par- 
ty. After five hours of tense debate, party 
leaders finally emerged with a plan of 
action, a marked change after the vac- 
illation and near paralysis that have 
gripped the governo diparcheggio, ot 
“parking-meter government,” slapped 
together two months ago under Premier 
Aldo Moro. They would make one last 

and probably foredoomed—try to co- 
operate with the other parties on emer- 
gency economic measures. If that failed, 
they would have to accept the inevita- 
bility of an early election—probably this 
June, a year ahead of schedule. It would 
be an election they may well lose, but 
the Communists are leery of winning 
Given what observers call a choice of 
“a gun or slow poison” (a quick, risky 
election or the certainty of ever-increas- 
ing Communist influence), the Christian 
Democrats seemed inclined to try shoot- 
ing it out 

Deepening Relationship. The 
party’s right wing, which prefers con- 
frontation rather than compromise with 
the Communists, largely prevailed. For- 
mer Premier Amintore Fanfani, 68, was 
elected president of the party’s national 
council, an honorary post that would 
give him a handy platform for the cam- 
paign. A tough scrapper., the self-styled 
“Tuscan Pony” likes nothing better than 
a tussle with the Communists, whose 
party organ L ‘Unita huffily described his 
resurrection as “partly pathetic and 
partly provocative.” While Fanfani 
makes his pitch to voters on the right, 
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beleaguered Premier Moro, 59, and Par- 
ty Secretary Benigno Zaccagnini, 64, 
will try to keep the Christian Democrats 
lefl-wing supporters in line 
The Socialists have been itching for 
early elections because they fear the 
deepening de facto relationship between 
the Christian Democrats and the Com- 
munists will leave them out in the cold 
Accordingly, they rejected with gusto 
the Christian Democrats’ proffered olive 
branch, dismissing the offer of further 
consultation. Socialist Party Secretary 
Francesco de Martino declared, “With 
these Christian Democrats, it’s finished 
The last possibilities have been burned 
up.” Deputy Loris Fortuna exulted, 
* Basta! We've cut the last rope. We're 
not going to let ourselves get dragged 
into any more rounds of yes-but-maybes 
or other tiresome stalling maneuvers.’ 
rhe Socialists are confident their stands 
in favor of divorce and legal abortion 
—two issues that have fractured the 
Christian Democrats and cost them 
votes because of their opposition—will 
win them more seats in Parliament 
The Communists, on the other hand, 
are more cautious. Though they stand a 
good chance of making further advances 
they finished only 2% behind the 
Christian Democrats in last June's con- 
test—they are wary of victory. It is not 
an ideal time to come to power, with un- 
employment, inflation and _ violence 
grimly mounting. The Communists 
would prefer to further their informal 
accommodation with the Christian 
Democrats, enhance their national and 
international respectability and ease 
quietly into power al a more opportune 





ITALIAN PREMIER ALDO MORO 
Heading for a shootout. 


moment (see box following page). Asked 
by a colleague if he wanted to achieve 
the “historic compromise” in the next 
few months, Communist Party Leader 
Enrico Berlinguer replied, “You don't 
think we're crazy, do you? We're not 
about to expose ourselves to an argu- 
ment with the American people in the 
midst of a presidential campaign. The 
reaction might be pathological.” 

What’s to Come? With no gov 
ernment firmly in control, conditions 
in Italy continued to deteriorate. In 
flation was running at an annual rate 
of 20% and unemployment at 7%. Last 
week the lira plummeted briefly to an 
alltime low of 898 to the dollar. “There 
is a whiff of Weimar in the air.” said 
a Christian Democratic Deputy. The 
Milan stock exchange plunged to a 20- 
year low, and Rome's pro-Socialist daily 
La Repubblica ran the headline: THE 
SHADOW OF BERLINGUER OVER THE 
STOCK MARKET. 

Confidence in government was fur- 
ther eroded last week when the British 
press disclosed that England's two larg- 
est oil companies—Royal Dutch/Shell 
and largely government-owned British 
Petroleum—had paid some $2.5 million 
in contributions to the Christian Dem- 
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ocratic coalition between 1967 and 1972 
The details were largely leaked to the 
Italian press three years ago, and the 
case was sent to Parliament, where it 
languishes out of apathy. 

The Italian picture is not entirely 
bleak. An improved economic growth 
rate is forecast for 1976, and last year 
the balance of payments deficit was con- 
siderably reduced from $6.5 billion to 
$1.5 billion. More tourists than ever may 
visit Italy because the weakening lira 
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will give them more for their money 

The situation in Italy has been made 
worse by fears of what is to come. Try- 
ing to persuade his countrymen not to 
“lose control of their nerves,” Fiat 
Chairman Gianni Agnelli, Italy’s most 
powerful industrialist, said last week: “1 
find absurd the panic of certain people 
who believe that perhaps the Commu- 
nists, in the event they were to assume 
power, would transform Italy into a dic- 
tatorship from one day to the next. The 
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What If the Communists Win a Role? 


How should the US, react to the 
growing Communist threat in Western 
Europe? Last week three advisers to 
Democratic presidential candidates and 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger tried 
to answer that question at a convention 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors in Washington. George W. Ball, 
a New York investment banker and for- 
mer Under Secretary of State; Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, a Columbia government pro- 
fessor and onetime member of the State 
Department's Policy Planning Coun- 
cil; and Washington Attorney Paul 
Warnke, former Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, all attacked Kissinger for pur- 
suing too rigid a policy toward the West- 
ern Communists 

Though he avoided the term, Kis- 
singer invoked a qualified domino the- 
ory. “I believe that the advent of Com- 
munism in major European countries is 
likely to produce a sequence of events 
in which other European countries will 
also be tempted to move in the same di- 
rection,” he said. With Communists in- 
stalled in power, European nations 
would retreat from Western concerns, 
concepts and defense policies, Kissinger 
argued. Ultimately, NATO would col- 
lapse and the U.S. would be dangerously 
isolated. Domination by Moscow of 
Western European Communist parties 
is not the crucial issue, said Kissinger. 
Since the parties have a “Leninist” in- 
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ternal structure and are undemocratic, 
they will change the priorities of Eu- 
ropean nations 

Ball, who is advising Democratic 
Presidential Candidate Henry Jackson, 
agrees with Kissinger that Communist 
control of Italy or any other European 
country would have “terrible conse- 
quences.” But he objects to Kissinger's 
tactics. “He is destroying our maneu- 
verability. These public statements of 
doom are having a negative effect and 
only serve to encourage the Commu- 
nists." While the Christian Democrats 
have grown “corrupt and flabby, almost 
a useless force,” says Ball, the Commu- 
nists have emerged as an effective party 
capable of finding jobs for people. They 
cannot be defeated, he added, by Amer- 
ican broadsides 

2 

Ball would prefer to bring collective 
pressure on the Communists. He sug- 
gests that the U.S. should work through 
the Common Market. Its members could 
quietly pass the word to Italy: we will 
give you maximum possible support if 
you discourage Communism. “If not, 
then the Community shuts down its 
markets to Italy.” Ball rejects a Euro- 
pean version of the domino theory 
Communist power in Italy, he says, 
“would frighten the devil out of other 
Europeans and stiffen everybody else's 
resistance.” 





real problem is not what the Commu- 
nists will do but what the rest of us will 
do. We industrialists are not running 
away. We invite everyone to do the 
same.” In fact, many businessmen are 
fleeing to safer havens like Canada, 
where in 1975 20% more visas were 
granted to Italians than the year before 
Well ahead of this spring’s probable 
elections, Italians are voting with their 
feet against the massive breakdown in 
government 


Brzezinski, who is advising Jimmy 
Carter, would go further than Ball in ac- 
commodating the Italian Communists 
He would initiate talks with them. “A 
common Western response designed to 
aid Italy in its economic-social crisis is 
what is needed, and that will not be ob- 
tained by public denunciations. It 
doesn't do us any good to go around talk- 
ing loudly and carrying a weeping wil- 
low. Hectoring the West Europeans 
about the Communist threat simply 
makes the Communists more popular.” 

. 

Brzezinski argues that Communism 
is a genuine threat only in Italy; in oth- 
er Western nations, the right may prove 
to be more of a danger. Crucial to the fu- 
ture of Italy, he says, is whether Yu- 
goslavia can maintain its independence 
“We should be reassuring the Yugoslavs 
that we would support them. And we 
should make certain that the Soviets 
have no illusion about this.” 

Warnke, who tenders advice to Mor- 
ris Udall, declares that he is “not pre- 
pared to say that anything is unaccept- 
able when the prospects are that I may 
have to accept it. And if I considered 
that the alternative might be American 
intervention to shoot Italians in Italy, I 
suggest that this is not a starter.” Com- 
munist power, he says, cannot be pre- 
vented by “lecturing the Italians or by 
sloughing off another $500,000 to an 
Italian general.” Warnke urges the U.S 
to “adopt a cautious, prudent and cer- 
tainly a very negative attitude toward 
Communists’ coming into power in 
Western Europe, but we ought to do the 
things necessary to see to it that the phe- 
nomenon doesn't mean the end of the 
North Atlantic Alliance.” 

The criticism by the Democratic ad- 
visers was echoed in much European 
comment, Even conservatives objected 
that Kissinger was taking an unrealistic 
position. Privately, however, Kissinger 
has been known to argue that if and 
when Communists come to share pow- 
er in, say, France and Italy, the US 
may have to moderate its position. “But 
we're certainly not going to help them,” 
Kissinger told the group, “and nothing 
is lost by taking this attitude and let- 
ting Europeans know it.” A firm stand 
against totalitarian tendencies, Kissin- 
ger feels, is a sign not of diplomatic ri- 
gidity but of national strength 
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PORTUGAL 


Another Step Toward Democracy 


Hundreds of horn-honking buses 
and automobiles streaked through the 
cobbled hills of Lisbon. From their win- 
dows fluttered red flags emblazoned 
with the Socialist symbol—the clenched 
fist. Their destination was the First of 
May Stadium, where some 100,000 sup- 
porters turned out last week to hear So- 
cialist Leader Mario Soares and watch 
folk dancers, prancing majorettes and a 
blaring drum-and-bugle corps 

As Portugal prepared for its first par- 
liamentary election in halfa century, the 
Socialist show of strength was only one 
of 1,000 political rallies held in a single 
day—no mean feat considering the 
country’s 8.5 million population. That 
the campaign was under way at all was 
a measure of the changes wrought in 
the past five months. Until the abortive 
left-wing coup last November, Portugal 
frequently seemed on the verge of a 
Communist dictatorship. That danger 
has now virtually disappeared 

With balloting set for April 25, the 
second anniversary of the “revolution of 
flowers” that overturned the right-wing 
dictatorship of Marcello Caetano, no 
fewer than 14 political parties are com- 
peting for the 263 seats in the Assem- 
bly of the Republic. Apart from the 
radical fringe—Trotskyites and quasi 
anarchists on the left, monarchists on 
the right—it is not always easy to tell 
the parties apart. As one diplomat ob- 
served: “Socialism in its various forms. 
reverence to the Armed Forces Move- 
ment, the eradication of social injustice 
—those are like an American’s apple 
pie. You can't afford to be against them.” 
The top four parties and their programs 

>» THE SOCIALIST PARTY, led by for- 
mer Foreign Minister Soares, 51, will be 
trying to best its impressive 38% show- 
ing in last April's election for a Con- 
stituent Assembly. Two early polls show 
the Socialists getting about 40°. In the 
past year Soares has edged the party 
closer to the center. Its platform advo- 
cates increased private investment, price 
controls, guarantees of property rights 
of small farmers and a new agrarian- 
reform program. It opposes further 
nationalizations 

» THE POPULAR DEMOCRATS, who 
came in second last time with 26%, ad- 
vocate a mixed economy and decentral- 
ization of the Communist-dominated 
Intersindical labor organization. Says 
Leader Francisco Sa Carneiro, former 
Minister Without Portfolio: “We are a 
social democratic party, close in terms 
of programs and policies to the Euro- 
pean social democratic parties in Swe- 
den, West Germany and Holland.” 

>» THE CENTER SOCIAL DEMOCRAT- 
IC PARTY, unabashedly on the right, is 
expected to improve considerably on its 
8% tally last year, if only because it will 
be fielding more candidates; in the 1975 
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balloting, ultraleftists intimidated many 
C.DS. candidates into withdrawing 
from the campaign. The party calls for 
a halt to nationalization, cutbacks in im- 
ports, and new agrarian reforms 

> THE COMMUNIST PARTY, chas- 
tened by last fall's abortive left-wing 
coup, IS insisting in its wall posters that 
“to vote Communist is to vote for a left 
majority.” In fact, Soares has ruled out 
any coalition with the Communists led 
by Alvaro Cunhal—or, for that matter 
with the other two parties. The Com- 
munists favor worker control of facto- 
ries, more nationalization (likely targets 
include tourism and fisheries), and “a 
tax system in which the burden falls on 
the most able to pay.” But the Com- 
munists are given little chance of equal- 
ing even their modest 12.5% showing 
in last April's elections 

The national politicking will not end 
when the Assembly of the Republic is 
chosen. Two months later, there will be 
a follow-up election to choose a Pres- 
ident who, under Portugal’s intricate, 
312-article constitution, will share pow- 
er with the Assembly and the all-mil- 
itary Revolutionary Council 

Because the President will also be 
armed-forces commander in chief and 
head of the Revolutionary Council, he 
may well be a military man. One pos- 
sibility is the current President, Fran- 
cisco da Costa Gomes, 61. “I am not a 
candidate,” Costa Gomes insisted in an 
interview with TIME’s Madrid bureau 
chief Gavin Scott, despite speculation to 
the contrary. “In every situation there 
is a need for new ideas and more en- 
ergetic people.” Another possibility is 
General Antonio Ramalho Eanes. 41 
who vaulted from a lieutenant colonel 
to army chief of staff after thwarting last 
November's lefi-wing coup attempt 
Asked if he was interested, Eanes told 
TIME: “In principle, no. If the conclu- 
sion was reached that for the country I 
was the least bad solution, then I would 
be a candidate.” Still another potential 
candidate is Brigadier General Antonio 
Pires Veloso, 50. commander of the 
Northern Military Region and a pop- 
ular figure with both the P.P.D. and 
theC.D.S 

For the new President and the As- 
sembly alike, the principal problem will 
be Portugal's economy. “We have had 
the devastation typical of a war, with- 
out the war,” declares Premier José Pin- 
heiro de Azevedo. Unemployment 
stands at 15%. Prices are rising at a rate 
of perhaps 25% a year. Beef, potatoes 
and codfish are often unavailable. Last 
year’s trade deficit reached $1.7 billion, 
and the government had to borrow near- 
ly $1 billion abroad 

The political chaos of the past two 
years is not the only cause of the pres- 
ent troubles. Portugal was hit hard by 
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the oil crisis and world recession. The 
old dictatorship left a 19th century in- 
dustrial structure in which even the most 
poorly managed companies could sur- 
vive by paying abysmally low wages. In 
decolonizing its African territories, Por- 
tugal lost its privileged access to cheap 
raw materials and captive markets. In- 
stead, the country is burdened with more 
than 500,000 refugees, most of them 
from Angola 

To straighten out the mess, Portu- 
gal’s new democratically elected govern- 
ment will have to take some tough mea- 
sures that may make things worse before 
they get better. Basket-case industries 
like textile mills and electronics may be 
allowed to go under. Further import con- 
trols may be imposed, accompanied by 
a large devaluation of the escudo. “This 
country has to learn to work again,” says 
Raul de Almeida Capela, a director of 
the Banco Portugués do Atlantico. Af- 
ter the two-year political free-for-all 
that may not be an easy task 
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THE SAKHAROVS (1975) 
Harsh pressures, surprise punches. 
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SOVIET UNION 


Bad Days for Dissidents 


While attention has focused in re- 
cent weeks on Soviet harassment of 
American Embassy employees in Mos- 
cow, the Kremlin has been pressing its 
campaign against domestic dissidents 
even harder. Last week there were these 
developments 

>» Andrei Amalrik, 37, spent five 
years in prison and exile for the smug- 
gling abroad of his book, Will the So- 
viet Union Survive Until 1984?—largely 
because the answer was an emphatic no 
Last week Amalrik agreed to leave the 
Soviet Union and accept a permanent 
exit visa to Israel, although neither he 
nor his wife are Jewish. A tough and 
often eccentric loner, Amalrik yielded 
after nearly a year of harassment that 
began after his release. After finding the 
pressures “intolerable,” he decided to 
accept the Soviet government's long- 
standing offer to give him a visa to Israel 

but nowhere else. His decision, he 
said, “was not taken freely. I didn’t want 
to emigrate to Israel or anywhere else 

ever,” Like many others who leave 
the Soviet Union, ostensibly bound for 
Israel, Amalrik will probably go direct- 
ly from Vienna to the US., where he 
has teaching offers from George Wash- 
ington University and Harvard 

>» Andrei Sakharov, 54, the Nobel 
Peace Prize laureate and nuclear phys- 
icist, last week made il a point to travel 
from Moscow to Omsk, 1,200 miles 
away, to attend the trial of another dis- 
sident, Mustafa Djemiliev, 31. The offi- 
cial Soviet news agency Tass claimed 
that Sakharov and his wife broke into 
the courtroom and “noisily” demanded 
seats. Tass went on: “The man, who 
turned out to be Sakharov, slapped the 
militia man in the face and then struck a 
militia major. [Sakharov’s wife] joined in 
the fight and struck the commandant of 
the courtroom while Sakharov shouted 
‘You bastards, here is something for you 
from Sakharov! * The couple was taken 
to a police station. After his return to 
Moscow late last week, Sakharov con- 
firmed that the courthouse incident had 
taken place. He said he had been pro- 
voked because the proceedings against 
Djemiliev were “an unbearable mock- 
ery” and “savage injustice,” adding he 
hoped officials followed up their threat 
to prosecute him 

> Andrei Tverdokhlebov, 36, Mos 
cow secretary for Amnesty Internation- 
al, the London-based organization that 
investigates political repression, was 
charged with slandering the Soviet state 
Last week he was sentenced to five years 
of exile in a remote region. The sentence 
was reduced to two years because of the 
year Tverdokhlebov has already spent in 
prison awaiting trial. Said Valentin Tur- 
chin, chairman of the Moscow chapter 
of Amnesty: “It was public pressure 
from the West that made them cut the 
sentence, and nothing more.” 





VORSTER VISITING YAD VASHEM MEMORIAL 
ISRAEL 


Into Africa via 
The Back Door 


The daily Johannesburg Star de- 
scribed it as “an enigmatic embrace 
Said one South African expert: “Poli- 
tics make strange bedfellows and fear 
and loneliness even stranger ones.” 

That combination of politics, fear 
and loneliness is probably the best ex- 
planation for a blossoming friendship 
between Israel and South Africa. Trade 
between the two has multiplied from $3 
million in 1961 to $120 million current- 
ly. Impressive mutual technical assis- 
tance programs are under way. Last year 
diplomatic relations between Jerusalem 
and Pretoria were raised to full ambas- 
sadorial level. Last week, in a striking 
climax to these developments, South Af- 
rican Prime Minister John Vorster re- 
turned home from a four-day visit to Is- 
rac] bearing a major trophy: what South 
Africans described as “the Treaty of Je- 
rusalem,” under which economic, scien- 
tific and diplomatic dealings are sup- 
posed to increase still more 

For Vorster and his National Party 
the Israeli trip came at a time when An- 
golan events had increased South Af- 
rica’s already deep sense of embattled 
isolation. The Vorster government has 
few friends abroad as a result of its apart- 
heid policies; Vorster’s most recent of- 
ficial calls have been to Paraguay and 
Uruguay, two of Latin America’s mil 
itary dictatorships. Thus a trip to Israel 
was especially exhilarating, particularly 
since Afrikaners consider Israelis much 
like themselves—pioneers surrounded 
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by enemies. They are, said the South Af- 
rican Broadcasting Corp. in an edito- 
rial applauding Vorster’s trek, “the only 
two Western nations to have established 
themselves in a predominantly non- 
white part of the world.” 

Officially, Israeli leaders described 
Vorster’s visit in glowing terms. They in- 
timated that Israel would sell K fir fight- 
er planes, Reshef patrol boats and other 
military hardware to South Africa. In re- 
turn, Israel would receive such strate- 
gic materials as coal, chrome, platinum, 
titanium and—for the world’s latest nu- 
clear power (TIME, April 12)—enriched 
South African uranium. There was also 
a diplomatic dividend. Largely because 
of Arab pressure, 29 of the 33 black Af- 
rican countries that once had diplomatic 
ties with Israel broke them off at the 
time of the 1973 Middle East war (only 
Lesotho, Malawi, Mauritius and Swazi- 
land retain such ties). South Africa, said 
one Israeli diplomat, gives his country 
an entry to the rest of Africa: “We reach 
there not through the black door but 
through the back door.” 

Upbeat Assessment. Despite 
these upbeat assessments, Premier Yi- 
tzhak Rabin’s government attempted to 
play down Vorster’s visit as merely a pri- 
vate call. One reason could have been 
that the ordinarily astute Israelis ap- 
peared to have been taken in: a mem- 
ber of the Dutch Reformed Church, Vor- 
ster asked to come on a Lenten 
pilgrimage and then showed up with an 
unexpectedly large entourage, which 
had the effect of turning his visit into 
an official call. “Israel was taken,” a U.S. 
State Department official said in Wash- 
ington. “It was a sneaky but clever psy- 
chological move.” 

Some Israelis were outraged that 
Vorster, who was interned by his own 
country during World War II as a Nazi 
sympathizer, was permitted to lay a 
wreath at Yad Vashem, Israel’s memo- 
rial to the 6 million dead of the holo- 
caust. Israelis also recalled that before 
black African friendships dried up, their 
government consistently opposed apart- 
heid. Premier David Ben-Gurion in 1961 
condemned South Africa as a “deplor- 
able regime of racial discrimination.” 
When Israel later decided to give mon- 
ey to black liberation movements, the 
Pretoria government retaliated by 
blocking contributions to Israel from 
South Africa’s 130,000 Jews, who are, 
after their U.S. counterparts, the most 
generous overseas Jewish group. 

Many Israelis worried over what the 
strange new relationship would do to 
their image. South Africa was suspended 
from the United Nations General As- 
sembly in 1974 for apartheid; Arab 
members last year attempted to punish 
Israel in similar fashion by equating 
apartheid and other forms of racism with 
Zionism. In the wake of Vorster’s visit, 
renewed efforts are almost certain. Said 
a US. analyst specializing in Israeli af- 
fairs: “Its only grist for the Zionism- 
racist mill.” 
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Good and Bad 
West Bank News 


For Israeli newspapers, it was a good 
news/ bad news sort of story 

First, the good news: under Israeli 
supervision, 72.3% of the 88,462 eligi- 
ble voters among the 650,000 Palestin- 
ians living on the occupied West Bank 
went to the polls last week to choose 
205 municipal officials in 22 communi- 
ties. The election in the occupied Jor- 
danian territory was peaceful and hon- 
est, and for the first time included 
women voters. Observed the Jerusalem 
Post. A freer election could hardly have 
been had in any Arab country today.” 

Now, the bad news: from Israel's 
point of view at least, the returns in- 
dicated a landslide for younger, relative- 
ly radical nationalist candidates who are 
as much attuned to the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization as to local prob- 
lems. The election was thus a formal 
declaration of what West Bankers have 
been saying informally in recent 
months: they accept the P.L.O., rather 
than the Jordanian government. as their 
representative 

The nationalists showed impressive 
strength, particularly in the area’s larg- 
er cities. The biggest gain was in He- 
bron (pop. 55,000), where Sheik Mo- 
hammed Ali Jabri, 72, scion of Hebron's 
most influential family, was replaced af- 
ter 36 years as mayor. Jabri, who was 
on friendly terms with top Israeli lead- 
ers, was succeeded by Fahd Qawasmi, 
a 38-year-old agronomist and a mem- 
ber of another large, distinguished clan 

Period of Cooperation. In Nablus 
(pop. 70,000), a slate of ten nationalists 
swept the election. The biggest vote get- 
ter was Bassam Shakah, 45, a soap-fac- 
tory owner with outspoken views in 
favor of the P.L.O. On the strength of 
his vote, Shakah was named mayor. In 
Beit Sahur (pop. 9,000), one victorious 
city council member received the news 
of his election in jail, where he was be- 
ing held on suspicion of anti-Israeli ter- 
rorist activity 

The outcome of the election was no 
surprise in Israel, although the size of 
the anti-Israeli vote was disturbing 
Bethlehem was the only major city won 
by moderates. For two months before 
election day, the West Bank had been 
swept by rioting. Three communities, 
Hebron, El Bireh and Ramallah 

where another nationalist mayor won 

last week—were clamped under cur- 
fews; two people were killed in anti- 
Israeli demonstrations. Ostensibly, the 
rioters were protesting an Israeli mag- 
istrate’s court ruling that gave Jews the 
right to hold prayer services at the Tem- 
ple Mount in Jerusalem which is also 
one of Islam’s holiest shrines. The real 
root of the protests, however, was West 
Bank frustration after nine years of Is- 
raeli occupation. 

For a time, Israeli officials had con- 
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sidered postponing the elections until 
tempers cooled. But Defense Minister 
Shimon Peres, who supervises the occu- 
pation, insisted that the vote be held 
Peres was anxious not only to demon- 
strate Israeli concern for democratic 
processes but also to help defuse the 
mood of protest. Afterward, the Defense 
Minister sought to dampen the national- 
istic implications of the results. Not ev- 
erything that is said in a campaign is 
meant literally,” he insisted. “We look 
forward to a period of economic cooper- 
ation with the West Bank, to open bridg- 
es and open minds.” But that period 
seemed far off. At week’s end new riots 
erupted. Israeli troops shot and killed a 
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six-year-old Arab boy and injured oth- 
ers, threatening a further spate of retal- 
iatory violence 

As for the victorious Arab candi- 
dates, they conceded that they would 
still have to deal with Israel about such 
local problems as electricity and financ- 
es. But they also said that they would 
pursue a new nationalism aimed against 
Israel (and Jordan, under whose laws the 
elections were held). Sipping Turkish 
coffee with constituents who came to 
cheer his victory, Hebron’s Mayor 
Qawasmi said his first official act would 
be a protest to the United Nations 
against Israel's policy of deporting out- 
spoken Palestinian dissidents 


Still Sitting on a Tinderbox 


Nature completed what man began 
in Beirut last week. A khamsin, the sea- 
sonal wind from the desert, blew clouds 
of choking yellow dust into the tortured 
city, and between them, the storm and 
new political maneuvers brought an end 
to renewed fighting between leftists and 


rightists. Before the battles tapered off 


and an “armed truce” was reinstated, 
however, some 200 people had been 
killed in a single day in wild artillery 
and mortar duels. In one more sense- 
less scene from a year long tragedy, three 
mortar rounds fell on a crowd of wom- 
en shoppers and their children in West 
Beirut, killing seven and wounding 25 

The shaky cease-fire shifted atten- 
tion back to Lebanon's complicated po- 
litical situation, which was about as im- 
penetrable as the khamsin. Parliament 
in a hasty session had ratified a con- 
stitutional amendment authorizing early 


election of a new President to succeed 
Suleiman Franjieh, and the stubborn 
Maronite Christian Chief Executive 
finally agreed to step down. His succes- 
sor must be one on whom all factions 
can agree, and one, moreover, accept- 
able to neighboring Syria. That might 
boost the chances of Elias Sarkis, quiet 
governor of Lebanon’s central bank, 
while dampening those of Centrist Ray- 
mond Eddé, an outspokenly anti-right 
wing and anti-Syrian parliamentarian 

To head off more shooting, Syria last 
week put increased military and polit- 
ical pressure on its troubled neighbor 
At least 3,000 Syrian troops were report- 
ed in Lebanon, along with 7,000 fight- 
ers of the Damascus-controlled Saiga 
fedayeen movement. Syrian tanks and 
antiaircraft “flak tracks” dug in three 
miles across the border, and armored 
cars probed as far as the Lebanon moun- 
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tains overlooking Beirut. Curiously, it is 
Lebanon’s Christians—not the Moslems 
—who welcome the Syrian incursion; 
they believe that the Syrians will forge 
a peaceful settlement. 

In Damascus, President Hafez As- 
sad, in explanation of the Syrian moves, 
told a Baathist meeting that his troops 
had taken “a firm stand to oppose any 
party that insists on continuing the war.” 
His remarks were aimed at leftist Mos- 
lem Leader Kamal Jumblatt, who had 
accused Syria of invading Lebanon and 
sent demonstrators into the streets of 
Tyre and Saida with banners that read 
SAVE THE SYRIAN ARMY FOR THE CON- 
FRONTATION WITH ISRAEL 

The shouting match between 
“brotherly” Moslems disturbed onlook- 
ers. In Washington, Secretary of State 
Kissinger told Congress that “we have 
been walking through a mine field here.” 
He added: “The Syrian military efforts 
are getting very close to the borderline” 
of Israeli tolerance. In Jerusalem, Pre- 
mier Yitzhak Rabin had a different bor- 
derline in mind. He warned that Israel 
had marked out a “red line” beyond 
which Syrian forces could not move. Al- 
though Rabin refused to pinpoint the 
line, military observers judged it to be 
the Litani River, running south and west 
through southern Lebanon. “If they 
bring in flak and missiles and get close 
to the Israeli border,” said a Western 
diplomat in Beirut, “the Israelis will 
likely do something about it.” Agreed 
another: “We are sitting on a tinderbox.” 

Shared Optimism. Secking to de- 
fuse the situation, Palestinian Leader 
Yasser Arafat assumed the unwonted 
role of peacemaker. Arafat's Palestine 
Liberation Organization sides with Jum- 
blatt against the anti-Palestinian Leb- 
anese right. But Arafat needs Lebanon 
for his bases and is not anxious to defy 
Assad’s command to stop fighting; the 
P.L.O. obviously does not want to re- 
peat the “Black September” of 1970, 
when they defied King Hussein and 
were thrown out of Jordan by the King’s 
army. Arafat paid a visit to Damascus 
for an all-night session with the noctur- 
nal Syrian President. Arafat returned to 
Beirut with a seven-point agreement, 
calling among other things for an end 
to fighting, the election of a new Pres- 
ident and the re-establishment of a 
mixed armistice commission to make 
peace. He met with Jumblatt, who ac- 
cepted, but only grudgingly, since Assad 
conceded nothing. 

At week's end the political storm 
eased, as did the khamsin, and a speck 
of hope filtered over the scene. Some ob- 
servers shared the optimism of Henry 
Kissinger. “For the first time, it is pos- 
sible to see the outline of a political set- 
tlement in Lebanon,” he said as he 
pledged U.S. participation in an inter- 
national consortium to help rebuild Leb- 
anon. But such hope was necessarily ten- 
tative. After 24 cease-fires and endless 
rounds of fruitless discussion, Lebanon's 
volatile problems were far from settled 
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INDIA 
Indira’s Walking Tour 


“Tell me, what is distressing you?” 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, 
dressed in a crisp sari, stood in the 
scorching early summer heat on the 
north Indian plain and asked that ques- 
tion dozens of times in Hillaur, a small 
village in her parliamentary constituen- 
cy of Rae Bareli. The country around 
her told the answer: acre after acre of 
sere, treeless, wind-whipped fields, most 
of which are worked by Aarijans (un- 
touchables) who sharecrop but do not 
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GANDHI RECEIVES GARLAND IN HILLAUR 


CHINA 


A Sense of Panic 


Drums and cymbals reverberated 
across China last week. In every one of 
the country’s 29 provinces and admin- 
istrative districts, mammoth rallies of 
100,000 or more people were staged; in 
Peking (pop. 8 million) more than 4 mil- 
lion Chinese took part in such rallies. 
The press was filled with rhetoric prais- 
ing Chairman Mao Tse-tung and the 
Communist Party Politburo. 

To some analysts, there was a sense 
of panic in China’s reaction to the dra- 
matic, unprecedented protest demon- 
stration that took place in Peking’s vast 
Tien An Men Square two weeks ago. 
In the weeks ahead, these analysts spec- 
ulate, the Communist Party leadership 
will make a concerted effort to create a 
sense of mass enthusiasm and legitimacy 
for its policies—most notably the abrupt 
sacking of Chou En-lai’s onetime heir 
apparent Teng Hsiao-p'ing and the el- 
evation of Security Minister Hua Kuo- 
feng to Premier and First Vice Chair- 
man of the party. 
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own the land. Long miles of highway 
are untarred. Few people can afford the 
300 rupees ($33) needed to wire their 
homes for minimum lighting provided 
by two light bulbs. Electric irrigation 
pumps are rare, and even wells fitted 
with immemorial Persian wheels are few 
and far between. 

Mrs. Gandhi was in this bleak cor- 
ner of impoverished Uttar Pradesh state 
for a padayatra, the journey on foot 
made famous 25 years ago by Vinobha 
Bhave, who for years walked the length 
and breadth of India asking people to 
give up one-tenth of their land to the 
landless. A padayatra has become the 
customary way for leaders to make con- 
tact with their people. In 1959 Mrs. Gan- 
dhi walked for four days through her 
father Jawaharlal Nehru’s Allahabad 
constituency. This year Indira, 58, re- 
duced her padayatra to a mile-long, 50- 
min. walk through the single village of 
Hillaur. There were other differences, 
reports TIME Correspondent James 
Shepherd, who was along for both walks. 

In Touch. In 1959 Indira made the 
trip to Allahabad and back by train, 
traveling third-class,; there were only 
three journalists along to watch her press 
on indefatigably for 16 hrs. a day 
through the villages, drinking innumer- 
able glasses of sweet, milky tea and, in 
one village, sharing a simple meal of veg- 
etable curry with the inhabitants. This 
year she arrived by special air force tur- 
boprop and helicopter; she carried her 
water with her from New Delhi and, as 
she marched briskly between the mud 
huts, ankle-deep in dust, she was pre- 
ceded by a running dogfight between re- 
porters and photographers on the one 


Grips Peking 


What particularly struck China 
watchers was the depth of Peking’s 
shock at the open, scrappy and in many 
ways anti-Maoist protest. The incident 
at Tien An Men—and similar violent 
confrontations in the city of Chengchow 
—began as reactions to the removal of 
memorial wreaths to the late Premier 
Chou En-lai (see color opposite). It was 
clear that the disturbances went far be- 
yond the narrow issue of respect for the 
late Premier. They were also expressions 
of support for the kind of consistent, 
moderate policies mapped out by Chou 
—and supported by Teng—and opposed 
by the radical faction that claims to 
speak for Mao himself. 

Significant Meaning. Hence Pe- 
king’s propagandists harshly labeled the 
Tien An Men riot “an organized, pre- 
meditated and planned counterrevolu- 
tionary political incident.” Teng himself 
was not accused of having organized the 
incident. Nonetheless, said the official 
report to the Politburo, the unnamed or- 
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hand, and her-cohort of security men 
on the other. 

More a publicity gesture than a gen- 
uine effort to get in touch with the mass- 
es, last week’s padayatra nonetheless 
brought Mrs. Gandhi face to face with 
India’s circumstances. “Do you go to 
school?” she asked one girl. The answer: 
No, because there is no high school in 
Hillaur. Uttar Pradesh’s education min- 
ister, who accompanied Mrs. Gandhi, 
announced that Hillaur will not only get 
a school but also a small hospital. 

Most of the requests addressed to the 
Prime Minister concerned land. Surplus 
land in Hillaur was recently redistri- 
buted among the landless, with 77 fam- 
ilies each getting about one-third of an 
acre. But one family, consisting of an 
old man, four women and three or four 
children, told her: “Most of our land has 
been taken away from us.” How? “It 
was auctioned by the government, after 
getting a court order, ten days ago.” The 
Prime Minister immediately ordered 
that the case be investigated. 

Mrs. Gandhi finished the day in 
nearby Rae Bareli, to which she heli- 
coptered from Hillaur. There she told 
local citizens: “Our main concern should 
be the poor.” Another main concern was 
the state of emergency that Mrs. Gan- 
dhi imposed on the country last June, 
as she said, because of “those who 
preached violence and _ indiscipline.” 
Democracy, Indira noted loftily, “does 
not mean that whoever has power can 
sweep away the opposition like a bull- 
dozer.” It was a strange comment, com- 
ing from a ruler who for ten months has 
kept much of her own political oppo- 
sition in jail. 


ganizers of the riots wanted to “stir up 
disorder in the whole country.” In Pe- 
king and elsewhere, great prominence 
was given to the workers’ militia rather 
than to the regular army as the group re- 
sponsible for maintaining order. The mi- 
litia, said the official press agency, 
“feared neither hardship nor death” in 
fighting the “class enemy.” Significantly, 
it is Mao and the radicals who have pro- 
moted the expansion of workers’ militia 
organizations in China, presumably as a 
power base in the event ofa future strug- 
gle with more conservative factions, 
Meanwhile, the position of the pro- 
fessional army remains a mystery. While 
party leaders and the heads of govern- 
ment ministries were turned out for the 
pro-Mao demonstrations last week, sev- 
eral key military commanders were ab- 
sent. Among the most important was 
Ch’en Hsi-lien, commander of the Pe- 
king military district, a member of the 
Politburo and widely regarded as the 
country’s most powerful general. In the 
past, the army often favored the kind of 
moderation practiced by Chou and 
Teng. The fact that it is staying aloof 
from the current struggle may be bad 
news for Mao and his radical supporters. 
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Wreaths dedicated to Chou - we being hom at the Martyrs’ Monument in Peking the day before rioting. 


Demonstrators march in Peking’s T’ien An Men Square. Maoist supporters beating drums for China’s “Great Helmsman.” 
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Biting the Silber Bullet 


Wherever John R. Silber goes in ac- 
ademe, controversy seems to follow. In 
1970, Silber, then 43, was fired as dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences at 
the University of Texas when he op- 
posed the board of regents’ plan to split 
his college into smaller schools. A year 
later, after a nine-month search by a 21- 
man committee, he was named presi- 
dent of Boston University. Since taking 
office, he has led an ambitious program 
to raise the school’s admission stan- 
dards, cut its sizable deficit ($2.2 mil- 
lion), and improve the quality of the fac- 
ulty. Laudable goals, but the manner in 
which Silber pursued them has angered 
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B.U. PRESIDENT JOHN SILBER 
Laudable but arrogant. 


many of the deans, professors and stu- 
dents on the Charles River campus. He 
was told by the board of regents’ chair- 
man when ousted from Texas: “You are 
the most intelligent, articulate and per- 
sistent man around. You scare the hell 
out of the incompetents above you.” 
Now Silber’s arrogant, autocratic lead- 
ership—one Boston professor has called 
him an “intellectual bully’—has wor- 
ried those beneath him. Incompetents 
and stars alike, they are trying to get 
the university’s trustees to dismiss him 

Budget Cut. Ten of the 15 academ- 
ic deans have demanded his ouster, and 
in a 377-to-117 vote, the faculty senate 
also asked for his resignation. Besides his 
overpowering style in office, a number of 
substantive issues have fueled the con- 
flict. Boston is meagerly endowed ($25 
million), and the administration has 
been forced to modify its $128 million 
budget to meet the demands of declining 
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enrollments and rising costs. In Decem- 
ber, 90 untenured professors were told 
they would lose their jobs when their 
contracts expired. Announcing the need 
for a 20% budget cut in the next two 
years, Silber suggested that some ten- 
ured professors might also be released 
But according to a number of faculty 
members, the issue was not the possible 
cutting but the administration’s compe- 
tence to budget fairly. As Mathematics 
Chairman Robin Esch puts it, “The is- 
sue is mismanagement.” 

Silber, a Yale philosophy Ph.D. and 
an Immanuel Kant scholar, has admit- 
ted to his “warts, defects and idiosyn- 
crasies.” He has also tried to allay fears 
that a mass layoff of faculty is planned 
After defending himself at the faculty 
meeting during which the no-confidence 
vole was taken, he asserted, “We have 
to have a tight ship, but we certainly 
don’t intend to make any cuts at the ex- 
pense of academic quality.” Next week 
the trustees must decide whether Silber 
will stay at the helm or whether yet an- 
other long search must begin 


The Adams Finals 


Why did Jay Gould refer to the Ad- 


ams family as an extinct species of 


dinosaurs? 

Describe the ideals of the Adams fam- 
ily concerning their responsibilities to- 
ward government and society. How did 
Charles Francis Adams I] interpret these 
ideals? 

Why was the working class unable 
to elect political leaders who would cham- 
pion their cause? 


At more than 300 colleges and uni- 
versilies last week, students penned their 
answers to these and other questions in 
final exams for courses based on the 13 
episodes of Public Broadcasting Ser- 
vice’s The Adams Chronicles. The lav- 
ish $5.2 million series was the most pop- 
ular ever offered by the network—it was 
seen by close to 4 million people each 
week—and proved appealing to thou- 
sands of students. Says Richard Rollins, 
the course instructor at Michigan State 
“The real key is that it has been able to 
interest nontraditional students [retired 
people, veterans, part-timers]. It repre- 
sents history in a way no lecture could, 
that no book could. It turns people on; 
the reactions have been very good.” 
Those who took the course ranged from 
police and firemen at Bunker Hill Com- 
munity College in Boston to Don Dutro, 
24, an electronics worker in Los Ange- 
les, who this semester took “Adams” 
along with four other telecourses at Or- 
ange Coast College. 

For many participating schools, the 
decision to offer the series for credit 
did not come easily. At Orange Coast, 
for instance, there were some “very 





heated meetings,” according to one pro- 
fessor, about the wisdom of taking the 
TV series. To improve the course, the 
college helped to create a student guide 
and used a book on the Adams family 
and era (total cost: $10.80). Says Or- 
ange Coast History Professor Norman 
Lumian: “I am very much in favor of 
face-to-face teaching. Television might 
augment and supplement a course, and 
for older people it’s a real blessing, but 
for young minds that can interact, I 
think it's a complete prostitution of 
the entire educational system.” 

Out of Context. Teachers were 
also bothered about the series’ inaccu- 
racies. Historians have pointed out a 
number of errors, including oversimpli- 








ACTOR GEORGE GRIZZARD AS JOHN ADAMS 
Inaccurate but effective. 


fications, quotations taken out of con- 
text and exaggerations of the role the 
Adamses played in certain events. In 
one episode, John Adams nominates 
Washington as Commander in Chief, 
when in fact he was nominated by Mary- 
land’s Thomas Johnson. And it was 
John Jay, not John Adams, who was 
the main negotiator of the peace treaty 
with England. 

Despite these alterations of histor- 
ical truth, most educators felt the course 
was effective. At Quincy Junior College, 
near the Adams family homestead, in 
Quincy, Mass., Instructor Robert Col- 
lins applauded WNET, New York, for 
its production. Says he: “What they've 
developed is an appreciation for the pe- 
riod. This cuts across age lines. TV has 
been an archvillain in terms of locking 
us into a continuous ‘now.’ There’s a real 
hunger in this country for a collective 
past, a cherishable identity.” 
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She was once the star of kiddie cin- 
ema, thanks to Walt Disney confections 
like Pollyanna and The Parent Trap 
Then in 1965, at the age of 19, Hayley 
Mills shed her moppet image by moving 
in with British Producer Roy Boulting, a 
thrice-married father of seven who was 
33 years her senior. Five years later, the 
couple were married, and Mills bore a 
son. Now a ripe old 30, Hayley has come 
a long way indeed from her Disney days 
Her latest credit: she has been named 
the “other woman” in a divorce suit filed 
by the wife of British Ac- 
tor Leigh Lawson, 32, 
whom she met last May 
while the pair were star- 
ring in a London stage 
comedy. “I love him, and 
I believe he loves me; I just 
want us to be together,” 
says Hayley, who is sepa- 
rated from Boulting and 
expecting Lawson’s baby 
this summer. “I don’t 
want any more pretense.” 

2 

It was cops v. cons ina 
football game straight out 
of the 1974 film The Long- 
est Yard. But this time 
none of the players came 
from central casting. The 
quarterback for the boys 
in blue denim was Black 


Militant H. Rap Brown, 32, now serving 
a 5-to-1 5-year stretch for a 1971 robbery 
and shootout with Manhattan police 
Brown's teammates: some of his com- 
rades from Green Haven prison. Their 
opposition: New York’s Finest, who 
agreed to the charity game at Long Is- 
land's Hofstra University in order to 
raise money for retarded children. De- 
spite plenty of support from enthusiastic 
fans in the bleachers—including a side- 
line banner proclaiming LET'S GO 
CROOKS—Quarterback Brown failed to 
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ACTOR LEIGH LAWSON WITH GIRL FRIEND HAYLEY MILLS 


H, RAP BROWN WARMING UP 








BARBI & THE BIRTHDAY BOY WITH PICTURE OF 


connect with any of his bombs, and the 
flatfeet walked off with a convincing 34- 
6 victory. No appeals are pending 

. 

When it comes to his personal safe- 
ty, Jordan’s King Hussein is not a man to 
take chances. At least that was the im- 
pression he left after a visit to Canada 
One evening, while attending an ice- 
skating show in Ottawa with Prime Min- 
ister Pierre Trudeau and Wife Margaret, 
Hussein turned toward the crowd to give 
a royal wave. Not until newspapers pub- 
lished photos of the incident did anyone 
notice the handgun tucked into his belt, 
apparently in violation of Canadian pro- 
tocol against firearms on foreign digni- 
taries. “Visitors aren't supposed to do 
this, but what can you do?” grumbled a 
Trudeau aide after the pistol-packing 
monarch had left for home. “You can 
hardly frisk a King.” 

oe 

His bunny jet has been sold. The 
Chicago mansion is virtually closed 
Competitors nip at Playboy's heels, and 
profits from Playboy Enterprises, Inc 
are way down from their peak of $11 
million in 1973. Last week Hugh Hefner, 
plainly weary of the administrative 
wars, confirmed reports that he planned 
to relinquish the presidency of his com- 
pany soon. But, insisted Hef, who will 
stay on as chairman and chief executive, 
“I'm satisfied with what I've accom- 
plished; my place in history seems pret- 
ty well assured.” He added: “I don’t feel 
the need to prove myself, or the compul- 
sion to succeed that I once did.” Al- 
though troubled by corporate woes, the 
old hutchkeeper showed only smiles as 
Girl Friend Barbi Benton, 27, Daughter 
Christie, 23, and 150 old chums, includ- 
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HEF WHEN HE WAS ONE YEAR OLD 


ing Actor Elliott Gould and Author Gay 
Talese, gathered to celebrate his 50th 
birthday at Hefner's 30-room pad in Los 
Angeles. “I'm feeling as good as at any 
time in my life.” he said. “Each decade 
has seemed a little better.” 

2 

The magazine's title Genesis sound- 
ed kind of religious,” recalled Anthony 
Battiato, executive vice president of the 
David McKay publishing company. So 
McKay innocently accepted the month- 
ly’s bid to print an excerpt from a book, 
The Accountability of Power, by Senator 
Walter Mondale, the son of a Methodist 
minister. Genesis, alas, is a gamy skin 
mag, and Mondale’s view on the presi- 
dency appeared in its May issue along 
with essays like “69 Far-Out Ways to 
Turn On a Woman” and the “Erotic Di- 
ary of a Nympho Cheerleader.” Battia- 
to conceded that “we goofed,” but there 
was no turning away the wrath of the 
Minnesota Democrat. Insisting that Mc- 
Kay had sold the excerpt without his 
permission, Mondale refused the $150 
fee offered by Genesis and filed suit 
against his publisher for “appropriate” 
damages. 

. 

“It's the greatest thing when a 36- 
year-old woman can put on the tightest 
jeans, the skimpiest shirt, play with a 
gun and call it work.” So says Actress 
Elizabeth Ashley, whose work these days 
is a new comedy by Samuel Taylor titled 
Legend. In it she plays what she de- 
scribes as an “outlawette” in a band of 
17 Old West bad guys. Whatever the fate 
of the show when it opens on Broadway 
next month, Ashley’s publicity poster 
seems a surefire hit. “A lady in those 
days couldn't go out and purchase out- 


LIZ ASHLEY AS OUTLAWETTE 


lawette gear,” Liz says, by way of ex- 
plaining her don't-fence-me-in décolle- 
tage. “She had to take what she could 
pick up along the way.” 
. 
“No crown, no cape, no diamonds. 
no rubies,” groused one California 


schoolboy last week afler seeing Swe- 
den’s King Carl Gustaf, 29. In fact, Carl 
Gustaf probably felt more like a tired 
tourist than Europe’s youngest monarch 
Now in the middle of a month-long U.S 
tour, the King had gone to the San Fran- 
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cisco Bay Area for a 48-hour visit that 
included one consular banquet, an eve- 
ning of disco dancing, a tour of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, a quick 
look at San Francisco's new subway sys- 
tem. and lunch with Swedish-born Ru- 
dolph Petersen, former Bank of America 
president. Finally, during a champagne 
reception with 1,100 Swedish Americans 
from northern California, Carl Gustaf 
paused long enough to gaze into the eyes 
of a Hawaii-born singer named Nani 
Hardman, who promptly draped the 
King with an orchid lei 
s 

He hasn't played hockey since 
his junior high school days nearly 
40 years ago, and most of the ice 
he’s seen lately has come from the 
family fridge. Still, Actor Paul 
Newman may just survive the rig- 
ors of his new movie Slap Shot 
“I'm a hockey player,” says New- 
man, 51, describing his role. “I'm 
somewhat over the hill, a little 
desperate and looking for a way to 
make things work.” Newman, 
who played pool in The Hustler 
tootled a trombone in Paris Blues 
and boxed in Somebody Up There 
Likes Me, insists that hockey is 
like “all the other things” he has 
learned to do for films. “I'm slight- 
ly crippled,” he confesses. “But 
I'm standing up.” 


PAUL NEWMAN ON ICE 
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Flap over Swine Flu 


When Administration health offi- 
cials begin lining up Americans for their 
flu shots next fall, joked Democratic 
Senator Warren Magnuson of Washing- 
ton, “they might have ‘em vote at the 
same time.” Magnuson’s wisecrack, 
made during hearings on President 
Ford’s emergency request for $135 mil- 
lion to inoculate all Americans against 
a possible outbreak of swine influenza 
(TIME, April 5), was tacit recognition 
of the emerging controversy surround- 
ing the proposal. Despite final congres- 
sional approval and the signing of the 
measure into law last week, some leg- 
islators and doctors are wondering out 
loud whether the flu program is merely 
another symptom of election-year fever. 


Ford's request had the backing of a 
blue-ribbon medical advisory committee 
—including Jonas Salk and Albert 
Sabin, of polio vaccine fame—but crit- 
ics of the program charge that the Ad- 
ministration left unanswered some nag- 
ging questions. Among them; 

> Is there really a serious threat 
of a major outbreak of swine flu? 

The President's medical advisers say 
the newly detected swine flu strain is 
similar to the lethal virus that caused 
some 20 million deaths worldwide dur- 
ing the 1918-19 global flu pandemic. The 
new strain showed up at Fort Dix, N.J., 
where a 19-year-old Army recruit died 
of flu-related pneumonia in February. 
Investigators also found direct evidence 
of swine flu in eleven other men and 
signs of exposure to the virus—deter- 
mined by the presence in the blood of 
antibodies to the new strain—in 273 oth- 
ers. Yet a subsequent check of 50 men 
hospitalized for flu at Fort Dix turned 
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up only the prevailing A/ Victoria virus, 
which caused last winter's relatively 
mild flu epidemic in the U.S. 

Critics of the inoculation program 
add that, despite a careful search, no 
cases have been found beyond the base. 
Nonetheless, says Virologist Edwin D. 
Kilbourne of Manhattan's Mt. Sinai 
Medical School—and one of Ford’s ad- 
visers—there is the distinct possibility 
that the swine virus has only gone into 
hibernation and may emerge again as 
next winter approaches. 

» Can a program of mass inoc- 
ulation avert an epidemic? 

HEW’s Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Health, Dr. Theodore Cooper, says 
vaccines are effective against flu about 
80% of the time, but other scientists ar- 
gue that vaccination offers only haphaz- 





“Has a kid come running past here, screaming ‘I won't be a victim of Big Government’?” 


ard protection. Because flu viruses mu- 
tate so frequently, vaccines produced to 
combat one strain may be less effective 
against a genetic variant that appears 
later in the same season. If appropriate 
inoculations could always be prepared 
in advance, doctors would have been 
able to prevent the outbreak of 
A/Victoria flu this winter among Fort 
Dix recruits—who were vaccinated 
against three other viral strains. Admits 
Virologist Gary Noble of the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service’s Center for Disease 
Control: “Ford made the vaccine sound 
a little rosier than it is.” 

>» Could the vaccine itself be 
dangerous to the recipients? 

President Ford insisted that the re- 
action to swine flu vaccine would be 
mostly limited to sore arms. But Dr. 
Francis Ennis, of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare’s vac- 
cine-regulating agency, estimates that 
some 15% of the recipients could run fe- 
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vers and have headaches, too. As a pre- 
caution, the National Institutes of 
Health plans tests of the new vaccine 
on about 1,000 adults between the ages 
of 18 and 45 at several military bases 
and medical centers. In addition, at a 
high-level meeting of the Government's 
flu advisers in Bethesda, Md., last week, 
Dr. R. Gordon Douglas of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester School of Medicine 
urged additional tests on possible high- 
er-risk groups, including pregnant 
women and people with such ailments 
as chronic lung, heart and kidney dis- 
orders, as well as diabetics and those 
with disorders of the nervous system. 
Also, public health officials said they 
would not recommend vaccination of 
preschool youngsters because of the pos- 
sible danger of fever and convulsions. 
The drug companies themselves are 
aware of the risks; they have served no- 
tice that they do not want to be held li- 
able for any adverse reactions among 
people who are inoculated. 

» Can enough vaccine be made 
to inoculate most Americans before 
the next flu season? 

Ford’s program asks for at least 200 
million shots, which would be distrib- 
uted by state and local health author- 
ities and administered by private doc- 
tors (who would be allowed to charge 
for the service). But even spokesmen for 
the four major manufacturers, who will 
receive $100 million for the vaccine 
—the other $35 million will go for re- 
search and other costs—admit that they 
are not sure they can produce the en- 
tire amount by next winter. In fact, the 
manufacturers have already asked HEW 
to lower some quality-control standards 
It has obliged them by dropping one of 
its new mandatory measurements for 
impurities in vaccines. 

Some medical authorities who are 
concerned about mass inoculations, like 
Dr. E. Russell Alexander of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, think that there 
is a reasonable alternative to Ford's pro- 
gram: continue full speed ahead in pro- 
ducing and stockpiling the vaccine—but 
hold off on inoculations if there is no 
major swine flu outbreak by August 
That strategy, though, might itself pose 
dangers, Other public health authorities 
point out that if they wait until swine 
flu reappears, they will not be able to ad- 
minister the shots quickly enough for 
them to be effective. 

Administration officials acknowl- 
edge the difficulties that the largest pub- 
lic vaccination effort ever attempted in 
the U.S. will entail. Still, they insist that 
the risks are small compared to what 
might happen if there is a major out- 
break of a new type of influenza against 
which most people have no natural re- 
sistance. Says one White House aide: 
“Consider the outcry if with all that ev- 
idence the President had said no.” 
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Delco puts 
something new between you 
and the road. 


Introducing Delco Big D 
Shock Absorbers. The biggest 
and toughest Delcos ever built. 


Big D stands for Big Diameter. 
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design adv om es 
Big D's are extra wide 
for a Red Carpet Ride. 
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big, broad line to give you the 
Big D you need. 


type for your own special needs. 
Put Delco Big D's betwe nd t 
road and go with the Red Carpet Ride 
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Our Sensitive Child 


Among all our children the Pinot Char- 
donnay grapes are perhaps the most 
delicate. Shy and temperamental, they 
do poorly in most climates. 7 Yet, 
here in the Almadén Vineyards in 
Northern California, warmed by the 
sun and cooled by the night breezes 
of the Pacific, they ripen to an abun- 
dant perfection. 7 Pinot Chardonnay 
grapes—we coddle them, nurture them, 
encourage them along. 7 The result 
is a most distinguished white wine. 
Golden in color, full-bodied, fragrant 
and smooth. A wine reminiscent of the 
great still champagnes. # Yes, we are 
proud parents. 7.DD IDI D PD 


Almadén 
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HOMES FLOODED BY RISING SOURIS RIVER NEAR MINOT, NORTH DAKOTA 


Waiting for the Mouse 


Floods are no stranger to Minot, 
N. Dak., a city of 35,000 on the Souris 
River. The community has been flood- 
ed three times this century, Last week 
residents prepared for yet another 
inundation. 

As bulldozers hired by the Army 
Corps of Engineers put the finishing 
touches on some 50 miles of dikes, res- 
idents of the flood plain began moving 
their belongings out of their homes and 
storing them in the town auditorium and 
armory; the buildings soon resembled 
Sears Roebuck warehouses, cluttered 
with furniture, refrigerators, washing 
machines and television sets. The 12,000 
evacuated from their homes settled 
down for what could be a long siege, 
finding rooms in local motels, beds in 
the homes of friends and relatives or cots 
in a crowded school gymnasium. Said 
Mayor Chester Reiten, whose town has 
already been declared a disaster area by 
the Federal Government: “We've done 
it so often, it’s automatic.” 

Since 1969, the last time the Souris 
(French for mouse) broke through the 
dikes, more than $7 million has been 
spent on flood control measures. Some 
townspeople note that farmers have 
been clearing upstream lands to bring 
more land under cultivation; this, they 
feel, may have increased the amount 
of water emptying into the river and 
raised its levels. But agronomists say 
that the main reason for the river's 
rapid rise is the unusual amount of mois- 
ture in Saskatchewan, where the Sour- 
is Originates; this winter's precipitation 
was 700% above normal, adding enor- 
mously to the amount of water drain- 
ing into the river from the region’s grass- 
lands. Rains that fell late last week 
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are only making a bad situation worse 

City officials, who keep a close watch 
on the Souris, have followed a carefully 
rehearsed plan in preparing for the 
floods. A well-staffed flood control cen- 
ter, resembling a military command 
post, was set up to begin coordinating 
an evacuation system and dike patrol 
National Guardsmen and _ personnel 
from the local Air Force base were 
pressed into service to help. A Shrine 
Circus, scheduled to play the municipal 
auditorium last week, was canceled and 
the hall used for storage. 

Delayed Dam. Many residents of 
Minot took the evacuation with equa- 
nimity. A few families joked about their 
annual “spring cleaning” as_ they 
watched moving vans load up their pos- 
sessions for the trip to higher ground 
Said Mrs. Doris Christensen: “We've got 
the cleanest houses in North Dakota.” 
Others, especially those who own prop- 
erty in the flood plain, are less excited 
about the emergency. “If you sell your 
house in the valley, you're not going to 
make enough to buy one on the hill,” 
said Mrs. Verna Hammer, who has tak- 
en up residence in a local school 

One thing does upset the towns- 
people: the lack of adequate flood con- 
trol in the area. The Corps of Engineers 
has attempted to help by deepening the 
Souris’ channel, but this spring’s unusu- 
ally high water levels could not be con- 
tained. Construction of a dam that could 
help hold back flood waters has been de- 
layed by government red tape and is op- 
posed by environmentalists and by 
farmers whose land might be flooded. 
Even if the project were to be approved, 
residents of Minot are likely to spend 
several more years warily watching the 
water. The earliest the dam could be 
completed is 1984. 









Defeat for Kaiparowits 


Set in a wilderness of wind-carved 
rock, southern Utah’s desolate Kaipa- 
rowits* Plateau is one of the most un- 
spoiled places in the U.S. Now it seems 
likely to stay that way. For nearly 14 
years a consortium of Western power 
companies has been seeking—over ob- 
jections by environmentalists—to build 
a huge coal-fired plant on the plateau 
Last week its campaign failed when two 
of the firms—Southern California Ed- 
ison and San Diego Gas & Electric— 
informed Interior Secretary Thomas 
Kleppe that they were dropping, for the 
time being, their plans to build the plant 

It was an expensive defeat for the 
companies, which have sunk $22 mil- 
lion into promoting, researching and en- 
gineering the $3.5 billion installation. In 
the planning stage since 1962, the plant 
would have exploited the vast deposits 
of low-sulfur coal in southern Utah and, 
when fully operational, generated 3 mil- 
lion kilowatts for customers in Arizona 
and Southern California—enough pow- 
er to meet the needs of some 3 million 
people. The project’s demise is also a 
blow to the economy of Utah, which had 
envisioned the creation near the plant 
of a town of up to 15,000, additional pay- 
rolls of $100 million and tax revenues 
of $28 million 

Already Dirtied. But Kaiparowits 
looks like a major victory for environ- 
mentalists. The huge plant would have 
burned more than 1,000 tons of coal an 
hour, and environmental groups like the 
Sierra Club objected to the fact that its 
smokestacks would have spewed at least 
300 tons of pollutants a day into the de- 
sert air, which is already being dirtied 
by other power plants in the area. The 
National Park Service agreed that the 
plant's emissions would harm the region; 
some 20% of the country’s land man- 
aged by the National Park Service—in- 
cluding the Glen Canyon National Rec- 
reation Area and Bryce, Zion, Grand 
Canyon and Capital Reef national parks 
—is located within 250 miles of the pro- 
posed plant site. Two weeks ago, in an 
action that probably hastened the con- 
sortium’s decision, 31 members of Con- 
gress suggested even further delays in 
the plant’s oft-stalled construction by 
formally asking Kleppe to withhold ap- 
proval pending further study 

Michael McCloskey, executive di- 
rector of the Sierra Club, was elated by 
the consortium’s defeat. Said he: “Kai- 
parowits was a project at the wrong time 
and in the wrong place.” Ironically, 
however, the Kaiparowits decision may 
work against environmentalists on an- 
other front. Deprived of coal power to 
meet growing energy demands, South- 
ern California Edison, the largest mem- 
ber of the consortium, can now argue 
more convincingly for an alternative 
also opposed by the Sierra Club: more 
nuclear power plants. 

*The name comes from a Paiute Indian word 
meaning “Mountain of Many People.” 
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It’s not 


_ Justanother 


siogan. 
a promise. 


Talk to us, and we promise that we'll be there, ready to listen 
and to answer. 

The world is getting bigger every day. It’s getting colder. How 
will you get noticed? How will you get answers to very real and 
important questions, if you deal with machines, if you deal with 
people who don't know you and don't care about you? These 
days it seems that in life and in business, people talk together less 
and less. Well, not in the life and health insurance business. Not 
now, not ever. Talk to us. When you have a question about life or 
health insurance, there will always be somebody to answer you, 
person to person. It's a simple promise. But, the way the world is 
growing, it's just about the most important promise anybody can 
make you. 









The 
Life and Health| 
Insurance Companies 
in America 


The impersonal future? That's not our way of doing business. 




















Healer of Memories 


Sometime Lay Evangelist Jimmy 
Carter is not the only member of his 
Southern Baptist family to plunge into 
religious work. His younger sister Ruth 
Carter Stapleton, 46, has been on the 
Gospel trail for nine years both preach- 
ing and practicing what she calls “heal- 
ing of memories.” She works not only 
with her fellow Protestants but with Ro- 
man Catholics as well; 5,000 of them at- 
tended one of her healing sessions in At- 
lantic City last October. She also 
conducted spiritual workshops in 75 oth- 
er US. cities last year, as well as in In- 
donesia, Malaysia, Japan and England. 

Stapleton goes on the road neither 
as a stump preacher nor as a faith heal- 
er dispensing supposedly miraculous 
cures. Rather, she seeks to remove crip- 
pling emotional scars through a blend 
of inspiration and psychological meth- 
ods she learned while in group therapy 
herself. Coaxing people to relive harm- 
ful childhood memories through “guided 
daydreams,” Stapleton then asks them 
to bring Jesus into the imaginary scenes. 
When this is done, she says, love and for- 
giveness neutralize emotional damage. 

She has described her work in a re- 
cently published book called The Gift of 
Inner Healing (Word Books; $4.95). In 
it she tells about Mary Anne, whose 
marriage she saved, Jeff, who had trou- 
ble relating to women and Jody, who 
came to her because he was troubled 
about his homosexuality. Feeling that he 
needed to identify with a father figure 
during his childhood, Stapleton led him 
back through his memories to the time 
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he was six years old, sitting in his moth- 
er’s kitchen. “Now the doorbell rings. 
Go to the door and open it,” Stapleton 
directed. “Who's going to be there?” 
asked the grown-up Jody, a bit fright- 
ened. Answered Stapleton: “Jesus is 
going to be there. He’s got a baseball 
bat and glove with him. He wants you 
to play ball with him.” Thus, writes Sta- 
pleton, “through the prayer of faith- 
imagination I slowly, verbally took six- 
year-old Jody through an entire ball 
game,” with both Jesus and Jody going 
up to bat. Through further sessions, she 
helped Jody create a new and more sup- 
portive “memory bank.” Asa result, she 
says, he gave up his homosexual habits. 

Spirit's Scalpel. Some clergymen 
object strenuously to Stapleton’s minis- 
try on the ground that there is no bib- 
lical basis for her technique or that she 
is practicing psychotherapy without a li- 
cense. Most psychiatrists seem to be un- 
aware of her work, although she offers 
a version of her standard workshop for 
secular therapists. To critics, she insists 
that it is legitimate to probe into “the 
subconscious depths with the scalpel of 
the Holy Spirit.” 

Stapleton’s unusual career began af- 
ter she recovered from a period of deep 
depression. The wife of a Fayetteville, 
N.C., veterinarian and the mother of 
four children, she suffered black moods 
that led her to “the point of total des- 
peration.” At that time she went into 
group therapy and later attended an in- 
terdenominational retreat at a North 
Carolina resort hotel. Though a devout 
Baptist, for the first time she “experi- 
enced God as a God of love.” After 
spending three months in a backwoods 
cabin, she attended a second retreat. 
While there she had a session with a pi- 
oneer in the Neo-Pentecostal movement 
that was just then beginning to intro- 
duce healing and other “gifts of the Holy 
Spirit” into mainstream churches. In a 
private ceremony she knelt to receive 
the “Baptism in the Holy Spirit” through 
the laying on of hands, the Pentecostal 
initiation rite. She later experienced 
speaking in tongues. 

Like other Neo-Pentecostalists, Sta- 
pleton believes in miraculous physical 
healings, but has played down her own 
involvement in them. When her son 
Scotty, then 13, received a concussion 
in a 1965 auto accident, she prayed for 
him. The next day she says, he recov- 
ered. Since then she claims that her 
prayers and memory healing sessions 
have helped hundreds of others with 
various physical afflictions. “I have seen 
a person blind from birth healed, a lame 
person who walked for the first time and 
three deaf mutes who were healed and 
are now in therapy.” The press natu- 
rally calls her a faith healer but she re- 


jects the label: God alone, she says, does 


the healing. 
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LUTHERAN PROTEST MARCH 


Biblical Purge 


RETURN THE EXILES! read a Holy 
Week placard carried by one of the 200 
protesters in front of the St. Louis head- 
quarters of the Lutheran Church-Mis- 
souri Synod. The demonstration was 
aimed at Dr. Jacob A.O. Preus, conser- 
vative head of the denomination, who 
this month fired four district presidents 
(roughly equivalent to bishops). Their 
sin: ordaining graduates of Seminex, the 
breakaway school from the synod’s Con- 
cordia Seminary that was founded dur- 
ing the Lutherans’ long-running doctri- 
nal dispute over biblical interpretation 
(TIME, March 4, 1974). The dismissed 
leaders, who favor a flexible view of the 
Scriptures, head three districts which 
cover a large area of the Northeast and 
the English District, with congregations 
scattered across the U.S. The districts in- 
clude 310,000 of the church’s 2.8 million 
members. 

Big Schism. Backed by their dis- 
tricts, the four presidents refuse to quit 
office. They plan to carry on as though 
nothing has happened, which will force 
Preus to set up new district offices loyal 
to church headquarters. At that point, 
some sort of new moderate church will 
begin to emerge. One synod spokesman 
estimates that fewer than 200 of the 
church's 5,846 congregations would join 
the exiles. But a moderate tactician 
claims that if Preus does not relent, 600 
to 800 congregations will be in rebellion 
by the end of the summer, with more 
likely to leave later on. If this happens, it 
vill be one of the biggest U.S. church 


sv hisses in decades 
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ENJOY THE GOOD TASTE OF AMERICA. 








DINING 
WITH FLYING COLORS 





Braniff Pie u the Good Taste of America. From kitchens across the country, from ancestors 
Piste Bistaitet) dough ut the world, come the old-time favorites, the histcric recipes, the regional 
ties, and the new ideas that make up the Braniff menu. Some are listed here. If you fly with us often 
enough, you'll enjoy them all—and more besides. 


Eggs Benedict, a basic breakfast on Braniff 
Omelettes, Denver, cheese, mushroom 
Quiche Lorraine — maybe for breakfast, maybe for lunch 
Steak, New York Cut or Chateaubriand. Shish-kebab, a favorite in coach 
Beef, roast or Wellington or Texas barbecue 
Salmon from Portland. Trout from Colorado. Filet of Sole from Boston 
Lobster tail direct from Florida's “shining keys” | 
Cheese crocks from Wisconsin | 
Deli buffet with hot pastrami from Miami 
Poor Boy sandwich, a part of New Orleans history 
The Branwich, our own contribution to American kitchen history 
eo le pie a la mode — from the State of Washington 
ete Baked Alaska, created when the USA purchased Alaska 
___ Crepes Suzette —no other airline serves this dessert. Cherries Jubilee from Houston 
French, German, Argentine wines for your good taste 
California champagne to celebrate your choice of an airline 


Taste of America. You will find it on every Braniff flight and wherever we take - sa 
—45 cities of Mainland United States, Alaska, and Hawaii. And as a U.S. Flag airli 
taste of America on our international flights to Mexico and South Aneta. 
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This is the Bicentennial plane painted by famed American artist and sculptor, Alexander Calder, to represent 
the red, white and blue of the nation’s flag as it waves. Christened “Flying Colors of the United States” it is the flagship 
of Braniff’s fleet. Every other jet in the fleet will soon carry the words “Flying Colors” as the symbol of the commitment 
of 11,000 Braniff employees to get you there with Flying Colors. 


BRANIFF 


ts you there with Flying Colors 
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Left, the SX-70 lets vou take real close-ups without a special lens, Right, the closest most 


other cameras will let you 


The deluxe SX-70 An arrangement of 


Land camera does things mirrors inside gives you 

no other camera can do. through-the-lens viewing, 
You can focus from infin- so you can focus and frame 

ity to 10.4" That's closer your picture precisely and 

than you can get with almost — know that’s what you'll get. 

any other camera in the Press a button. A 12,000 


world without a speciallens. — rpm motor propels the 





When you look through the viewfinder, a system of mirrors lets you look right through the 
lens, so you can focus and frame your picture precisely 











with 
SX7/0. 


already developing picture 
into your hand, hard and 
dry. There's nothing to peel 
or throw away. In minutes, 
you have a big, beautiful 
348" x 348" color print. 

In daylight, an electric 
eye automatically reads 
the light and sets the 
aperture and electronic 
shutter speed for you. 
When you take flash 
pictures, if youre slightly 
out of focus the sophisti- 
cated electronic system of 
the SX-70 will correct your 
error, SO you won't get 
washed-out or too-dark 
pictures. 

The finest camera 
Polaroid makes, the deluxe 
SX-70 has a velvety chrome 
finish and a genuine leather 
wrap. It folds into a flat 
elegant shape, to fit into a 
pocket or purse. 
Only the SX-70. 








Towne Coupe 


GN 


| pe 4 ‘Asmhall car and then some. 





The small car you want 
—at an affordable price. 


$3359 


$3358.85, if you really 
care to know about the 
small change. (Manu- 
facturer’s Suggested 
Retail Price. Tax, 
license, destination 
charge and available 
equipment, like the $32 
white stripe tires and 
$118 sport equipment 
above, are additional. In 
California, see your 
Chevy dealer for prices 
and power team 
combinations. ) 





We've taken some big 
steps toward making the 
Towne Coupe a hassle- 
free car. With things like 
a Delco Freedom battery 
that’s filled for life at 
the factory so you never 
have to fill it. And a 
High Energy Ignition 
system with up to 85" 
hotter spark than con- 
ventional systems—nice 
to have on freezing days! 


The Towne Coupe’s tough | 
Dura-Built 2.3 Litre 

& || 4-cylinder en- 
gine is backed 
by an extraor- 
dinary engine 


| 
| 
| 
} guarantee: 


woamn OF EXCELLENCE 


5 YEAR 
60,000 MILES 


This 5-year /60,000- mile 
guarantee is an added 
value feature included in 
your 1976 Monza. 


The Chevrolet guarantee cov- 
ers 60,000 miles or 5 years, 
whichever occurs first. The 
guarantee is for 1976 Monzas 
equipped with 4-cylinder, 2.3- 
litre engines. It means that 
should something go wrong 
with the engine, your Chevy 
dealer will fix it free. The 
guarantee covers repairs to 
the cylinder block, cylinder 
head, all internal engine parts, 
intake and exhaust manifolds 
and water pump made neces- 
sary because of defects in ma- 


' terials or workmanship. It 


does not cover repairs required 
because of accident, misuse or 
lack of proper maintenance. 


See your Chevy dealer for a 
complete guarantee statement. 


A beautiful car deserves 
beautiful mileage. EPA 
ratings for the Towne 

Coupe with 
standard 
2.3-litre, 
1-barrel 
engine, 
3-speed 









standard rear axle— 
without air conditioning | 


manual transmission, | 


—are 35 mpg Highway, 
24 City. (Remember, 
EPA mileage ratings are 
estimates. The actual 
mileage you get will vary 
depending on the type 
of driving you do, your 
driving habits, your car’s 
condition and available 
equipment. For Cali- 
fornia EPA ratings and 
power team combina- 
tions, see your Chevy 
dealer.) 








Little things mean a lot, 
particularly when you 
don’t pay extra for them. 
The Towne Coupe gives 
you map pockets, cig- 
arette lighter, full wheel 
covers, full foam bucket 
seats, sill-to-sill cut-pile 
carpeting, and much, 
much more—all stand- 
ard equipment! 





The Cabriolet 
roof shown here 
is just one way 
you can dress 
up the Towne 
Coupe to suit 
your tastes. 
Other available 
equipment includes spe- 
cial upholstery, Com- 
fortilt steering wheel, 
sport equipment, stereo 
and other good things. 








It’s nice to know if you 
have a problem there 
are 6,030 Chevy dealers 
all over the country. 
That’s nearly 3,000 more 
than VW, Toyota and 
Datsun combined. Test- 
drive Monza Towne 
Coupe soon. A small 
car—and then some. 








Left-Field Hit 


THE BAD NEWS BEARS 
Directed by MICHAEL RITCHIE 
Screenplay by BILL LANCASTER 


Coach Morris Buttermaker passes 
out on the pitcher's mound during prac- 
tice. Scraping himself together, he sips 
a few cold ones in the dugout while 
watching his team take the field for the 
first game. Score at the end of the first 
half of the first inning: 26 to zip. But- 
termaker (Walter Matthau) figures it is 
time to forfeit. He has nothing to lose 
but his pains, and there are nine of them 
on his team, with a couple of alternates 
thrown in for good measure 

Quite unexpected, entirely welcome, 
The Bad News Bears is a fracturing com- 
edy of honor, victory and defeat in the 
Little League. Yes, the Little League, 
which Director Michael Ritchie (Smile, 
Downhill Racer) turns into a target for 
a brassy, good-humored satire on Mid- 
dle-American values 

The Bad News Bears is about a fic- 
tional Southern California version of the 
Little League called the North Valley 
League. The Bears are rejects from the 
league’s 16 other teams, and the boozy 
Buttermaker is a fitting leader for them 
A former minor league pro now reduced 
to cleaning pools for a living, Butter- 
maker has no particular affection for 
kids. He does not care much for base- 


O'NEAL & MATTHAU IN BEARS 





ball. either. Just now, boilermakers are 
his main passion 
The Bears may be terrible, but they 
are enthusiastic. Misfits all, playing 
even miserably—gives them a shot at 
self-respect. Buttermaker considers this 
and, out of his beery fog, figures the kids 
deserve a break. His motives are not en- 
tirely altruistic, however. On a rival 
team, there is a gung-ho, supercilious 
coach (well played by Vic Morrow), and 
Buttermaker hates his guts 
Heavy Hitter. To beef up his goof- 
ball outfit, Buttermaker recruits a cou- 
ple of sawed-off powerhouses. Amanda 
Whurlitzer (Tatum O'Neal), the tomboy 
daughter of an old flame of Buttermak- 
er’s, is expert in the fine art of the fast- 
ball and the spitter; Kelly Leak (Jackie 
Earle Haley), a local terror who chain- 
smokes and rides a Harley, is a heavy 
hitter. He also has the hots for Aman- 
da. With Kelly and Amanda on the 
team, the Bears start to win 
Ritchie and Writer Bill Lancaster 
(Burt's son) are especially shrewd in 
showing how a game for kids is convert- 
ed into a contest of egos for their elders 
The movie is calculated and a little cute 
It relies too heavily on the amusement 
value of hearing little kids cuss like Ma- 
rines. Yet The Bad News Bears is also 
tough-minded. It does not turn Butter- 
maker into a lovable codger, and the 
kids do not become last-minute victors 
Grumbling all the way, gargling his 
booze, Matthau is better than he has 
been in years, and all the kids are won- 
derful, full of spirit and spunk. (Inquires 
one fearless sad sack of a combative ri- 
val: “How'd you like me to stick that 
bat where the sun never shines?) The 
movie has some very traditional con- 
cerns—about the value of playing as op- 
posed to winning, about trying to 
achieve a certain minimal dignity—but 
deals with them lightly and with charm 
Surprisingly. improbably, The Bad News 
Bears is the year's funniest movie. It is 
very much like the team itself: no se- 
rious threat at first, but, finally, tough 
to beat Jay Cocks 


Grave Error 


FAMILY PLOT 
Directed by ALFRED HITCHCOCK 
Screenplay by ERNEST LEHMAN 


Alfred Hitchcock is 76 now, and the 
bemused. nightmarish thrillers he has 
concocted over the years have accom- 
plished more than the director ever in- 
tended, perhaps even imagined. Hitch- 
cock will admit to no loftier ambition 
than entertainment. Nonetheless, his 
best movies— The Wrong Man, Strang- 
ers on a Train, Vertigo, Psycho, The 
Birds—reach into deep pockets of psy- 
chic guilt, creating not only a pleasant, 
fleeting rush of terror in an audience 
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but also a lingering. fixed anxiety. He 
is a technical master. But the tense econ- 
omy of his best scenes, the closely cal 
ibrated dynamics of his editing, have 
also shaped the way people look at films 
and the way they make them 

Out of respect for Hitchcock's stat 
ure, and his years, Family Plot should 
be considered as fleetingly as possible 
It is a comedy thriller gone awry, vul- 
gar, lifeless and maladroit. The script is 
by Ernest Lehman, who wrote the wil- 
ty screenplay for Hitchcock’s sumptuous 
self-parody, North by Northwest. Here 
the writing is less like satire than put- 
down. At one point, Bruce Dern, who 
plays a scuffling actor/cab driver named 
Lumley, grouses to his girl friend, a self 
proclaimed medium: “You've really got 
me by the crystal balls.” 

There is, at least, the core of a good 
Hitchcock concept buried in the film 
Two couples, one a little shady, the oth- 
er downright criminal, pursue each 
other for purposes that are mutually 
misunderstood and increasingly scary 
Lumley and his girl Blanche (Barbara 
Harris) divine a way to get rich through 
one of her clients, wealthy matron Ju- 
lia Rainbird (Cathleen Nesbitt). Miss 
Rainbird wants to find her dead sister's 
illegitimate child, who was turned out 
of the family years before, and make res- 
titution. If Blanche can use her spiri 
tual powers to track down the heir, there 
is a pretty piece of change in it for 


HARRIS & DERN IN PLOT 
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Why Sears best steel-belted 
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How Sears RoapHANDLER tamed the historic 


route of the Pony Express. 


To demonstrate the strength built into the Sears 
RoadHandler steel-belted radial, Sears devised 
a really tough endurance trial. 

Driving day and night in shifts, professional 
drivers ran a set of four Sears RoadHandlers 
more than 40,000 miles. Over every kind of road 
most people ever encounter —turnpikes, county 
and farm roads, city and suburban streets, twist- 
ing mountain routes. 

Then they took on the century-old route of the 
Pony Express. Two-thousand miles from St 
Joseph, Missouri, to Sacramento, California 
More than half of it across raw, open land. 
Running over rocks. Blasting through sand 
Clattering over shale. Scraping against cactus 
and sagebrush. Plowing through stony stream 
beds and dry washes. 

Not to mention the scorching salt flats, the dust 
bowls, the lava rock deserts. 42,000 miles without 
a blowout 

When the run was over, every inch of those tires 
was examined 

Nota single failure showed up. 

Sears RoadHandler. The longest-wearing, best- 
handling, steel-belted radial ever from Sears 
Remember, only Sears offers you RoadHandler 


How Sears RoapHanoLer, after 42,000 de- 
manding miles, still exceeded Federal 
safety standards for new tires. 


We took the same Sears RoadHandlers that had 
already run 40,000 miles and the rugged 2,000 
mile Route of the Pony Express. Then, under 
carefully conducted laboratory conditions, we 
put them to the same tests new tires have to pass, 
under Federal Motor Vehicle Safety Standard 
109. In each test Sears RoadHandler exceeded 
the Safety Standard requirements. 


Tests for strength. A steel plunger rams into the 
tread with 2,600 pounds behind it—the legal min- 
imum for new tires. Sears RoadHandler actually 
withstood over 2¥2 times this force. 


Test for endurance. With added overload pres- 
sures exceeding 17% to increase flexing and 
fatigue, Sears RoadHandler ran continuously at 
50 mph for another 1,800 miles and kept right 
on going. 

Tests for bead-unseating. 2,000 pounds push 
into the sidewall, to see if the tire stays on the 
wheel rim (if it doesn't, it might not stay on in 
hard turns, either). Sears RoadHandler exceeded 
this requirement, too. 

And after all that, the tires didn’t show a sign of 
failure anywhere. Even under careful X-ray 
examination 


Sears RoaDHANDLER 


SOLD ONLY AT SEARS 





AND TESTS OF 
‘ROADHANDLER 


radial could be your best tire buy. 
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How Sears RoapHano.er proved itself in the 
wet. Some remarkable cornering and stop- 
ping specifics. 


Sears RoadHandler was engineered to set a 
higher standard for Sears tires in wet driving 
traction. They now have a bigger ‘Footprint’ 
than the original Sears Steel-Belted Radial that 


beat the Baja. And a deeper tread—so more 16% MORE STEEL. 
water can travel along the grooves instead of 13% WIDER. TREAD. 
between the tire surface and the rainy road. An 0% DEEPER TREAD (AT CENTER). ! 
extra tread row with more secondary grooves EXTRA TREAD ROW. 


squeegees away water and helps prevent hydro- : 
planing, or skidding on a thin film of water at 
ae hoi 123456 


So successful was this design that Sears 
RoadHandler actually showed a whopping 15% 
improvement in wet cornering ability in labora- 
tory tests. 


In fact, Sears RoadHandler ultimately out- 
performed its famous predecessor in virtually 
every area of traction 

© 15% better wet cornering. 

© 3% better dry cornering. 

© 3% better wet stopping. 

¢ 5% better dry stopping. 

(Tests conducted under controlled laboratory 
conditions at Calspan Corporation's Tire Re- 
search Facility, Buffalo, N.Y.) 

Exhaustive testing. This, of course, doesn't 
mean that Sears RoadHandler is fool-proof. No 
tire is. But this tire is superbly engineered. It has 
to be to be sold and backed by Sears 





Free 26-page “Proof of Performance” booklet. For more informa 
tion about Sears Steel-Belted Radials, including Sears Roadt e 
and other useful facts, write Sears. Roebuck & Co., Dept 695 
Tower, Chicago, Illinois 60684. Or pick up a copy at any Sez 


and Auto Center ™ Tire and Auto Centers 
and Catalog. 
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CINEMA 


| her. As Blanche and Lumley pursue the 
loot, they discover that the Rainbird heir 
is a prosperous young jeweler named 
Adamson (William Devane), W ho com- 
You can han around | bines his passion for gems with a taste 
g for kidnaping. Ransom for his victims 
e © is demanded—and delivered—in the 
with Minolta. | form of precious stones. The profit mar- 
gin is high, and Adamson’s personal life 
| flourishes too: criminality sharpens his 
carnal appetites, which are centered 
mostly around Fran (Karen Black), his 
partner in bed and crime 
Hitchcock connects the lines of this 
rather unwieldy parallelogram with cur- 
sory concern for symmetry and sus- 
pense. As Blanche and Lumley draw 
closer to Adamson and Fran, the latter 
two assume they are being followed for 
purposes of blackmail, and plot accord- 
ingly. This leads to two scenes of au- 
tomotive terror—Blanche and Lumley 
| trapped in a car hurtling out of control 
| ona winding mountain road, then try 
| ing to outrun a pursuing sedan on foot 
‘that are among the clumsiest sequenc 
| ¢s Hitchcock has ever put together 
Family Plot may be the only Hitch- 
cock film about which it Is fair to re- 
veal the ending. At the fadeout, one of 
| the four principals turns and winks con 
spiratorially into the camera, a piece of 
| business that is a certain sign of direc- 
torial desperauion In any case, Hitch- 
cock has announced that he will “def- 
initely” make another movie. That 1s 








Find the fun in every day with a camera 


sIco *news inevery We J 
that let’s you respond to life’s simple | welcome news In every WA) c 
pleasures | 
You're comfortable with a Minolta SR-1 Heehaw 
from the moment you pick it up. This is the THE DUCHESS AND THE DIRTWATER FOX 
35mm reflex camera that lets you concentrate Directed by MELVIN FRANK 


Screenplay by MELVIN FRANK 


on the picture, because the viewfinder 
BARRY SANDLER and JACK ROSE 


shows all the information needed for correct | 
exposure and focusing. You never have This winded frontier comedy con- 
to look away from the finder to adjust a cerns one of those fun couples w ho 
Minolta SR-T, so you're ready to catch the sadly, amuse only each other The Duch 


' s<¢ (Goldie Hawn) is a Barbary Coast 
h raph that could never be taken Css § y 
one photograft 4 , hooker trying to get off her back and 


again : onto her feet by turning @ dishonest dol- 
And when subjects call for a different lar. The Dirtwater Fox (George Segal) 
perspective, Minolta SR-T cameras accept a is a sharpie whose smart schemes al 
complete system of interchangeable lenses, ways collapse in chaos. These two hook 


up to defraud a lubricious Mormon—a 


from “fisheye” wide angle to super- } 
bit of bunko that helps keep the Dirt- 


telephoto. water Fox a few steps ah ad of som 
5 - ate C a lew =ps ahead of some 
Leta Minolta SR-T become part . bad guys who are giving him heated 
of your day. For literature and more informa chase. It seems that he made off with 
tion, see your photo dealer or write their loot from a bank job only the 


Duchess swiped it from him, mixing ! 
in by mistake with the baggage of he! 
Mormon mark, who oh, well. Let! 
go at that 
| If the plot is enervating to recount 
| it is excruciating to sit through. Th 
| script is replete with rough-and-tumbl 
frontier humor, Hollywood style, whic 
means that the characters talk like ur 
employed gag writers trying to Lop eac 
| other over a delicatessen breakfast. S 
| gal and Hawn, who are usually acto! 
of charm and humor, here look as if the 
would like to be on the first stage out | 
town—or maybe even under it a 


Minolta Corporation, | 
101 Williams Drive, 
Ramsey, New Jersey 
07446. In Canada: 
Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q 


Minolta SR-T 
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I want a gigfarette with low tar and nicotine: 
But, I also want taste. That’s why I smoke 
Winston Lights. get a lighter cigarette, 

but I still get real taste. And real pleasure. 
Only one cigarette gives me all that: Winston. Lights( 


i mg. “tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotne 
iv. per cigarette, FTC Report 
ete SEPT.'75. 
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Oldsmobile’ answer to 
expensive European luxury sedans. 


ega ham It stands to reason that if a foreign 

Om Broug a car is going to be priced thousands o 

Priced under 4000: dollars more than an Omega Brougham, 
you ought to be getting a lot more car 


for your money. Let’s just see how 
these cars stack up against each other. 


ing 
Brougham). Tax, license, 
fot eile phepe le Kepeke lp dele) ele Boelieun a eee! leaeh 


tSource: 1976 EPA Buyer's Guide. Remember; These mileage figures are estimates. 
peter eeneliter es pare aaa Ryn ceruek Kaniiedy wid oe ToL 
your driving habits, your car's condition, and available equipment. For 
EPA figures, available power trains, and prices check your dealer there. 
While being priced a lot less, 
Omega Brougham still offers room, 
comfort and gas economy comparable 
to expensive European sedans. What’s 
pr its low id price even in- 
cludes this available equipment: bucket 
OW IS ENN BROUGHAM seats; sports mirrors; floor shift control 
ae. and super stock wheels. And you can 
even add steel-belted radial tires ($69) 
and still keep the price under $4,000. 
: Check out an Omega Brougham 
Can we build one for you? Sedan today. We think our combination 
of price, luxurious appointments and 
Oldsmobile quality are going to win A 
you over. 
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THE CANDIDATES & THEIR ECONOMIC ADVISERS. CLOCKWISE FROM THE WHITE HOUSE: ANDERSON, KLEIN, HELLER, KAUFMAN, GALBRAITH 
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All the Would-Be-Presidents’ Men 


A presidential candidate who ex- 
pects to be taken seriously must con- 
vince voters that he has at least a plau- 
sible prescription for prosperity. So, no 
presidential campaign is complete these 
days without a network of economists 
to feed the candidate ideas on how to 
deal with unemployment, inflation and 
economic growth. The technical ability 
and political insights of these experts 
can make or break a campaign—as il- 
lustrated by George McGovern’s 1972 
economic program that turned into a 
vote-losing albatross. Moreover, the 
ideas of the economists who advise the 
eventual winner can shape the way 
Americans live and work for years af- 
ter the election—especially if, as can 
happen, the candidate’s campaign ad- 
visers become the policymakers of a new 
Administration 

The candidate best supplied, in 
quantity at least, with economic advice 
is, of course, President Ford, who can 
draw on the whole policymaking appa- 
ratus of the Government. Currently, 
Ford’s aides are reporting that the re- 
covery from recession is picking up 
enough speed to weaken what the Dem- 
ocrats had expected to be one of their 
strongest issues (see following story). Oth- 
er candidates, lacking the power of the 
White House, must get their advice 
wherever they can find it—generally 
from economists at universities and re- 
search organizations who have time to 
ponder major public issues 

The candidates seek as broad a spec- 
trum of advice as they can get and 
choose what they want or what they be- 
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lieve will sell. Frequently economists 
will advise more than one candidate 
—indeed, sometimes just about anybody 
who asks. For example, Robert Nathan, 
a private Washington consultant and 
member of TIME’s Board of Economists 
considers himself a regular adviser to 
Hubert Humphrey, who might well 
emerge from a brokered convention 
with the Democratic nomination. But 
Nathan also has sent papers to at least 
two of Humphrey's actively campaign- 
ing rivals, Henry Jackson and Morris 
Udall. Says Nathan: “You help as many 
as you can.” 

At this stage of the campaign, most 
of the candidates are talking economic 
generalities rather than presenting de- 
tailed programs, and their economists 
are staying in the background. Hardly 
any have yet joined a candidate's staff 
full time. Instead, they offer their tu- 
telage in a variety of ways: sometimes 
by frequent personal meetings with the 
candidate, often through staff members 
and sometimes only in an occasional 
phone conversation, memo or quick 
chat. Nonetheless, their views of the is- 
sues—and of the candidates—provide a 
preview of the fall debate and possibly 
even some intriguing hints of the eco- 
nomic tone, mood and direction of the 
next Administration. A brief rundown 
on the ideas of the leading candidates 
and the men behind them, starting with 
the Democrats 

JIMMY CARTER has said he would 
give priority to reducing the nation’s un- 
employment rate “and take my chanc- 
es on inflation.” Many of Carter's ideas 


come from—or through—his chief ad 
viser, Lawrence Klein, professor of eco 
nomics at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia’s Wharton School, a pioneer in using 
computer studies to forecast economic 
trends. Klein has put together one of 
the best-organized economic advisory 
groups of the campaign. It has recently 
completed work on a comprehensive 
economic program that Carter will an- 
nounce this weck. Among his other ad- 
visers are experts as diverse as Albert 
Sommers, chief economist of the Con- 
ference Board, a business research 
group, and Carolyn Shaw Bell, a strong 
advocate of greater progress for wom- 
en. Also in Carter’s advisory group: Les- 
ter Thurow, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, a liberal who had a 
major hand in formulating McGovern’s 
welfare proposals, and Martin Feldstein 
of Harvard, who is sufficiently conser 
valive to have been invited to join Ford's 
Council of Economic Advisers 

Klein says of Carter: “He is willing 
to accept good advice, makes sharp in 
tuitive appraisals and picks up compli 
cated economic ideas very fast.” Accord- 
ing to other aides, Carter is not content 
with oral briefings but insists that eco- 
nomic ideas be put on paper so that he 
can read them 

HENRY JACKSON, while calling for 
greater Government efforts to reduce 
unemployment, lower interest rates and 
curb inflation, has been trying hard to 
capture the middle ground. He has no 
single major economic adviser, but keeps 
in touch with a number of experts of 
widely varying persuasions. One is Hen- 
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ry Kaufman, a partner in the Wall Street 
firm of Salomon Bros., whose views are 
generally regarded as conservative 
Kaufman reports that Jackson has 
“shown a willingness to try to under- 
stand the issues.” The two do not al- 
ways agree: Kaufman is exceedingly du- 
bious about Jackson's advocacy of 
breaking up the major oil companies but 
says the Senator has not sought his views 
on that issue 

By contrast, Jackson also has lis- 
tened to Kenneth J. Arrow, a Harvard 
professor and co-winner of the 1972 No- 
bel Prize in Economics. Arrow last year 
signed a declaration condemning cap- 
italism for producing “primarily for cor- 
porate profit” and calling for a search 
for alternatives to prevailing Western 
economic systems 

MORRIS UDALL has argued for a 
more rapid expansion of money supply 
to keep interest rates low, Government 
action to cut unemployment and “effec- 
live price controls on key industries, 
such as steel, food, utilities and prescrip- 
tion drugs.” Liberal Udall has tapped 
many sources for advice, including econ- 
omists of the congressional Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. But he especially re- 
spects the counsel of John Kenneth 
Galbraith, who has long contended that 
the concentration of economic power 
among the nation’s major corporations 
is a prime source of inflation and ar- 
gues for permanent price controls. To a 
considerable degree, though, Udall re- 
lies on his own knowledge. He has had 
a strong interest in economic issues for 
years, and according to his staff, his 
grasp of the subject is firm. 

HUBERT HUMPHREY is co-author of 
the Humphrey-Hawkins bill, a measure 
aimed at cutting unemployment among 
adults to 3% within four years of en- 
actment, It calls for, among other 
things, greater Government planning 
increased revenue sharing for states and 
cities and expanded public service em- 
ployment. Humphrey has a close and 
longstanding association with Walter 
Heller, head of the Council of Econom- 
ic Advisers under Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson and a member of TIME’s 
Board of Economists. Says Heller: “Hu- 
bert is still the quickest study in the busi- 
ness.” Humphrey, whose thirst for new 
ideas is almost as insatiable as his need 
to talk, is in constant touch with other 
experts like Nathan 

RONALD REAGAN is pushing a 
strongly conservative line, concentrat- 
ing on budget cutting, and has commit- 
ted the only notable economic gaffe of 
the campaign so far: his proposal to turn 
over lo states and cities Government so- 
cial programs that currently cost $90 bil- 
lion a year. His chief economic adviser 
is Martin Anderson, senior fellow at 
Stanford University’s Hoover Institu- 
tion, who now works for Reagan full 
time. Anderson, who served as a spe- 
cial assistant to the President during the 
early Nixon years, describes himself as 
a “free-market economist.” He is author 
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of The Federal Bulldozer, a denuncia- 
tion of urban renewal programs. Ander- 
son is one of the few economists who 
still believe that a literally balanced fed- 
eral budget is possible. Reagan has also 
sought advice from Murray Weiden- 
baum, former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury under Nixon, a member of 
TIME’s Board of Economists and a mod- 
erate who finds the difference between 
Ford and Reagan “modest” compared 
to any Democrat 

Of all the candidates, only George 
Wallace seems to get along without any 





regular economic advice. Staff assistants 
insist that Wallace does consult with 
economists but are unable to name any 
Wallace once remarked: “I look around 
at all the other candidates who have 
these advisers advocating things that 
have brought us where we are. I think 
maybe Ill have a good truck driver, a 
good steelworker, a good little business- 
man and let them advise me.” This un- 
intellectual approach has failed. Wal- 
lace’s campaign has stalled so badly that 
his days as a national power seem 
finished. 





JUBILANT DETROIT TEAMSTERS EMBRACE AFTER AGREEING TO GO BACK TO WORK 


THE RECOVERY 


Onward and Upward—More or Less 


The background of the campaign 
debate over economics is a recovery that 
is progressing faster than most econo- 
mists had expected. The Government 
this week will release its estimate of first- 
quarter real gross national product (total 
output of goods and services, discounted 
for inflation); it is expected to show a 
6% to 7% gain al an annual rate. Retail 
sales jumped 2.8% in March, on top of 
a 1.6% rise in February; auto sales in 
the first ten days of April leaped 33% 
above the 1975 period. Industrial pro- 
duction rose by only .6% in March, but 
the January and February advances 
were revised upward to 8% and .7% 
respectively 

The figures point to a healthy, not 
wild recovery—but do contain a prom- 
ise of further acceleration in the months 
to come. The fast pace of consumer 
spending and sales is keeping business- 
men from rebuilding the inventories 
they slashed deeply last year. If sales 
stay strong, retailers will have to step 
up their orders for new goods to rebuild 


stockpiles so that they do not run out of 
items that customers want to buy. Re- 
sult: production increases later this year 
that will be larger than expected 

The good news has caused the Ford 
Administration to revise its forecasts for 
the year slightly upward. It now expects 
real G.N.P. to rise 6.5% during all of 
1976 and unemployment to drop below 
7% by year’s end. Earlier, official fore- 
casts had anticipated a 6.2% G.N_P. in- 
crease and a year-end unemployment 
rate of 7% to 7.5% (the jobless rate had 
already dropped to 7.5% last month) 
Though the Administration does not in- 
tend to give its new predictions an of- 
ficial stamp, it is making no secret of its 
delight. Says Secretary of the Treasury 
William Simon: “This economy is so 
good there is almost nothing we could 
do to screw it up before the end of the 
year.” 

Simon is being too exuberant. There 
is a darker side to the picture: the Ad- 
ministration is forecasting a 6% infla- 
tion rate not only for 1976, but for 1977 
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Questions 
about insurance? 


There are people who are 
ready to answer them. 

Last year, over 30 million 
people bought more than $300 billion 
worth of life insurance. And for each 
insurance policy, there may be 
questions. Questions about benefits, 
service, premiums, policy language. 


_. Wheretogo | 
with a difficult question. 


Every insurance company 
has procedures for handling 
questions. At Prudential, we'd like 
you to start with your agent. Most 
people resolve their questions right 
here. 

Second, call your local 
office. You can find its number in the 
phone book. Prudential has 1,444 of 
these local offices. Each is ready to 


provide you with information you 
may need. 

Finally, contact your 
regional home office. Prudential has 
nine, strategically located in the 
United States and Canada. In each 
there is a special department for 
customer inquiries. It’s called the 
Policyowner’s Service Department. 
Your local office can give you the 
address. 


Dont hesitate to ask. 


Remember, agents are 
specially trained people who want to 
help. So once again, to get answers 
to your questions before they 
become problems, see your agent. 


/ts your insurance. 
We want you to understand 
What youre paying for. 


@ Prudential 
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and 1978 as well. For this year, such a 
rate would mark progress—prices rose 
about 8% in 1975—but for so long a pe- 
riod as three years a 6% inflation pace 
is clearly far too rapid. Yet the Admin- 
istration’s chances of reducing it have 
been lessened by its own labor policy, 
as exemplified by the Teamsters settle- 
ment early this month that ended a two- 
day strike (TIME, April 12). 

Consistent with Inflation. Some 
White House officials put pressure on 
Secretary of Labor W.J. Usery, acting 
as a mediator, to get the strike settled. 
He did, but at the price of a contract 
that will raise wages and benefits 33% 
between now and 1979. President Ford 
declared that the settlement “does fit 
into our overall economic plans and 
forecasts for the next three years.”’ That 
is the trouble: a 33% raise is indeed per- 
fectly consistent with a continuing in- 
flation rate of 6%. 

The deal sets a bad precedent for 
the important negotiations coming up 
in the rubber industry (where contracts 
expire this week), construction and au- 
tos. Having given a kind of official im- 
primatur to the Teamsters settlement, 
Ford—and Usery, who will be involved 
in all the negotiations—cannot convinc- 
ingly argue that any other union should 
accept a smaller one. Instead, the mes- 
sage of the Teamsters settlement is just 
the reverse: the Administration does not 
want any long strikes disrupting the re- 
covery in an election year and is pre- 
pared to countenance—or maybe even 
lean on employers to accept—wage and 
benefit boosts averaging 10% or even 
11% a year, if that should be the price 
of peace. That is a policy that may well 
cost the nation dear 


THEORY 


Club of Rome Revisited 


Coming from almost any other or- 
ganization, a call for economic growth 
toalleviate world poverty would produce 
only yawns. From the Club of Rome, it 
is an intellectual bombshell. The Club 
—really an informal organization of 
some 100 top international businessmen, 
scientists and thinkers—has been syn- 
onymous with advocacy of a no-growth 
world ever since it produced its explo- 
sive little book, The Limits to Growth, 
in 1972. Using a complicated computer 
model of the world, the book argued that 
because the earth’s resources were finite, 
mankind might starve or suffocate in 
pollution if runaway population and eco- 
nomic growth were not stopped cold 
True, the computer model was flawed 
and the no-growth notion faulty (TIME, 
Aug. 14, 1972). But the basic message be- 
came famous; 3 million copies of Limits 
have been sold worldwide 

Last week the Club reversed its po- 
sition. At a three-day meeting in Phil- 
adelphia sponsored mainly by the First 
Pennsylvania Corp., a leading bank, 
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speaker after speaker came out for more 
growth. Why? The Club's founder, Ital- 
ian Industrialist Aurelio Peccei, says 
that Limits was intended to jolt people 
from the comfortable idea that present 
growth trends could continue indefinite- 
ly. That done, he says, the Club could 
then seek ways to close the widening 
gap between rich and poor nations—in- 
equities that, if they continue, could all 
too easily lead to famine, pollution and 
war. The Club’s startling shift, Peccei 
says, is thus not so much a turnabout as 
part of an evolving strategy. 

What the Club of Rome prescribes 
now is selective growth. This concept, 
which promises to be every bit as dif- 
ficult to put into operation as no-growth, 
requires nations to take voluntary ac- 
tions aimed at speeding the development 
of the poorer countries while slowing 
that of their industrialized brethren. The 
desired result would be a much more 
equal division of the world’s riches and 
productive capacities, which could lead 
to global peace and prosperity through 
economic interdependence 

To promote this one-worldism, the 
Club is developing what Peccei calls “a 
trilogy of efforts,” starting with a report 
titled “Reshaping the International Or- 
der.” Written by Nobel Prizewinning 
Dutch Economist Jan Tinbergen and 20 
top government advisers—Club mem- 
bers are nothing if not highly placed—it 
is mainly concerned with the kinds of ac- 
tion that might influence selective 
growth. One recommendation will be to 
create new international monetary re- 
serves to finance development in Third 
World countries. Other recommenda- 
tions are to reduce tariffs on industrial 
products sold by developing nations, to 
set up new international agencies to sub- 
sidize the conservation of resources and, 
perhaps most startling, new controls on 
multinational companies so that they 
heed the needs of the countries in which 
they do business, as well as their own 
welfare. 

Such moves would obviously substi- 
tute international planning for the work- 
ings of the free market. The Club aims 
to help that planning with a computer 
model, developed by Edouard Pestel, 
professor of engineering at West Ger- 
many’s Hannover University and Mi- 
hajlo Mesarovic, director of the Systems 
Research Center at Case Western Re- 
serve University in Cleveland. Concen- 
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CLUB OF ROME FOUNDER PECCE! 
Selective, not zero. 


trating on ten separate world regions, 
the model is fed data—population 
growth, food production, climate chang- 
es, energy supplies, etc.—that can per- 
mit economists to test scenarios for var- 
ious situations. West Germany, for 
instance, is already using the model to 
find out how to transfer some industrial 
production to less-developed countries 
without harming its own economy 

Will people actually go along with 
such changes in growth patterns? The 
Club’s third effort, a sociological inves- 
tigation of human goals, optimistically 
indicates as much. Explains Philosopher 
Ervin Laszlo, now working at the U.N.’s 
Institute for Training and Research 
“The materialistic growth ethic is not 
an immutable expression of human na- 
ture.” Beyond this possibility of altru- 
ism, however, the Club of Rome holds 
out the motivation of simple self-inter- 
est. If nations do not act to equalize re- 
sources, Club members warned in Phil- 
adelphia, mankind will rush lemming- 
like to the disasters so well publicized 
by Limits to Growth 


WALL STREET 


The Gould Rush to Sell 


In Wall Street’s division of labor, 
stock analysts try to forecast earnings 
of individual companies and pick those 
that might make good investments, 
while market analysts attempt to pre- 
dict whether the market as a whole will 
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Get hooked on the looks 
and sold onthe price. 


At today’s prices, a lot of people would consider 
themselves lucky to get an ordinary-looking car for 
under $4,000, let alone a great-looking Dodge 
Charger. That low price includes a lot of standard 
features you've come to expect in Charger. Like 
color-keyed carpeting, soft vinyl-upholstered seats, 
front disc brakes, an Electronic Ignition System, and 
room to seat six full-grown people quite comfortably. 

Charger can also give you something else you 
might not expect. Surprisingly good fuel economy. 
Even with an optional automatic transmission, 


Charger. | 
Once you've looked, you're hooked. & 
a i 


Dodge 


Charger’s six-cylinder engine* got 23 MPG on the 
highway and 16 city in EPA estimates. (Your mileage 
may differ, depending upon your driving habits, the 
condition of your car, and optional equipment.) 

HERE'S “THE CLINCHER’ “For the first 12 
months of use, any Chrysler Corporation Dealer will 
fix, without charge for parts or labor, any part of our 
1976 passenger cars we Se oe which 
webb defective in normal use, of mileage 

owneris responsible for maintenance service such 

as changing filters and wiper blades. 
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The Hawaiian Islands. They're 
on the escape route of more 
people these days than ever. 

No wonder. People like you flee 
the routine to come here for as 
many reasons as there are water- 
falls. 

Sure, Hawaii is headquarters 
for the tan set. But if that’s all it 
was all about, Hawaii would be 
just another warming ground with 
ample supplies of sun, sand and 
balmy nights. 

No, people flee here for other 
reasons. Like the fact that we 


not, the Goddess of Fire lives here 
— in a bubbling volcano. Yes, you 
can see lava. You can also ski on 
the Big Island — snow skiing way 
up high on Mauna Kea. Colorful, 
too, the beaches. They're not just 
sand-white, there are black ones 
and green ones besides! The Big 
Island rounds off its diversity with 
field after field of lovely orchids. It’s 
the favorite island of many a visitor. 
Maui. Maui sprang forth from vol- 
canic eruptions sometime during 
the dim, dim past. It was probably 
settled from Tahiti — about 750 





Grand Canyon. And you've never 
heard the Hawaiian Wedding 
Song until you’ve heard it at the 
unforgettable Fern Grotto. 

Molokai. They call it the Friendly 
Isle—and that it is. You'll discover 
a quiet island, one with lots of 
room and lots of scenery. No, 
there will not be a lot of people 
between you and the view. 

Lanai. Three things make this 
island outstanding: pineapples, 
hunting and fishing. It's a beach- 
combers’ paradise — especially 
with its Shipwreck Beach, where 





TO HAWAII FOR THE ESCAPE OF YOUR LIFE. 


might have just about the happiest 
people-mix on earth. Come here 
and you'll delight in the enchant 
ing differences offered by the 
Pacific's cultural heritage — from 
Oriental to Polynesian and all the 
in-betweens. 

Each island is different. 

Each has its devotees. 

Even ‘so, the islands have one 
thing in common and that’s the 
conviviality known as the Aloha 
Spirit. Its here — alive and well. 

Also alive and well, each and 
every Island. Look them over a 
minute. One at a time. Right here 
Hawaii. Hawaii is the name of the 
whole State but just one of the 
Islands. That’s why local people 
call it the Big Island. Believe it or 


AD.At one time it was a Kingdom. 
All by itself. Back in the 1800’ it 
was the whaling capital of the 
Pacific. Today the town of Lahaina 
has been restored in honor of the 
rough and ready whaler and his 
ships. Maui is indeed many things. 
Like the Seven Pools of Kipahulu. 
Or Hana, a remote coastal town 
that makes going back in time a 
true delight. Maui is also famous 
for Kaanapali Beach with its fabu 
lous hotels, golf courses, and 
beaches — making it one of the 
world’s finest resort areas 

Kauai. For lush natural greenery, 
visit this, the Garden Isle. They say 
it has more beauty than the eye 
can behold. One thing you can't 
miss is the tropical version of the 


many a good and brave craft came 
to grief. 

Oahu means the Gathering Place. 
Its Honolulu, Waikiki, the life of 
luxury and excitement, day and 
night. Oahu is sophisticated, part 
East, part West. It's bustling, a place 
to live it up or take it easy. Swing 
by night, tan by day. It's different. 
You'll see Buddhist Temples. And 
Palace grounds from the days of 
the monarchy. You'll see plain 
good old country-style environ- 
ment. Just a few miles from the 
Jet Set setting of luxury hotels 
and discos. 

Get yourself off to a good start 
in getting away to it all. Flee to 
Hawaii. Just ask your travel agent 
...he knows. 


THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


More than a pretty place. 


On behalf of the people of Kauai, Oahu, Maui, Molokai, Lanai and the Big Island of Hawaii 
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The low-ar cigarette 
with the recessed tip. 
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Most low-tar cigarettes _—— z MK 
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up ts flat against your lips. 

But Parliament has the recessed tip. \ 
That means tar buildup never touches 2 ay 
your lips. All you get is that neat, Hameny 
clean taste. 

So if you're trying to find a 
low-tar cigarette that tastes good, 
why not choose the one with the 
difference, Parliament with the 
recessed tip. 
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rise or fall. To put it mildly, neither al- 
ways succeeds. But Edson Beers Gould, 
at 74 the dean of market analysts, has 
been right often and spectacularly 
enough to be a market force in his own 
right. Two weeks ago, just after the Dow 
Jones industrial average rose smartly to 
1,009, rumors began circulating that 
Gould was about to forecast a short-term 
decline of perhaps 100 points. The Dow 
promptly fell 33 points in the next three 
days, its biggest sell-off of the year; last 

. week it rebounded twelve points. The 
earlier plunge started even before 
Gould’s forecast was in the mail to his 
2,500 clients, 200 of whom are institu- 
tional investors; he did advise them to 
sell up to a third of their holdings. 

There was little doubt that Gould’s 
forecast was responsible for the sell-off 
—which caused some embarrassment 
for Gould’s employer, the New York 
firm of Anametrics, Inc., an investment 
advisory service. Clients who pay $500 
annually for Gould's opinions were up- 
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set to receive them only after they had 

been acted on by other investors who 

read summaries of Gould’s advice in the 

~ newspapers for a few cents. Anametrics 

Chairman Steven A. Greenberg hurried- 

ly mailed letters to clients denying leaks 

to journalists and pointing out that 

Gould's advice should have come as no 

surprise anyway; he had been warning 

i for a month that stock prices were due 

for a correction after their sharp and 

rapid rise since last December. Gould 

expects the drop to be brief, lasting per- 

haps six weeks and then giving way to 
a new rise to the 1,025-1,050 level. 

The drop nonetheless illustrates the 
awesome reputation for calling market 
turns on the nose that Gould has built 
up over the past 20 years or so. He has 
been wrong a few times. He cheerily ad- 
mits that in August 1971 he predicted a 
rise from the Dow’s then level of 840; in- 
stead it fell to 790 by November. But 
other predictions have seemed almost 
omniscient. Only three trading days af- 
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ter the Dow hit its alltime high of 1,052 
on Jan. 11, 1973, he advised clients to 
sell aggressively; those who did escaped 
one of the market's longest and deepest 
skids in history. “That was a beauty; that 
was easy,” he told TIME Reporter-Re- 
searcher Sue Raffety. In December 
1974, with the Dow near a twelve-year 
low, Gould declared the recession bear 
market over; clients who followed his 
advice were rewarded by a rise of more 
than 400 points in the next 16 months. 
Tracking Patterns. How does he 
do it? A diminutive (5 ft. 2 in.), spright- 
ly man, Gould is a technician who pays 
little attention to corporate earnings or 
the course of the economy. Using mil- 
lions of figures dating back more than a 
century, he follows the lines that stock 
prices and trading volume trace on 
charts. He bolsters his chart readings 
with studies in physics (for the laws of 
motion), music (for rhythm) and crowd 
psychology. He has evolved his own 
gauges of the market, including the 
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“speed-resistance line” (a measure of 
how far and fast prices have risen or fall- 
en) and the “senti-meter” (a ratio of the 
prices of the 30 stocks in the Dow Jones 
average to the cash dividends that own- 
ers of those stocks receive). 

One of Gould’s creations is the 
“three-step rule.” He explains that if af- 
ter three interrupted rises the market 
does not go up and stay up, it is due for 
a drop. Reason: in Gould's view, human 
nature can rarely stand more than three 
tries at anything. If, for instance, a sales- 
man rings three doorbells and fails to 
makea sale, he is likely to skip the fourth 
and take in a movie. 

Gould has been honing his theories 
for more than 50 years. A graduate of 
Lehigh University, he worked briefly as 
an engineer in 1921 (while playing in a 
five-piece Dixieland band on the side) 
but concluded that opportunities for en- 
gineers were limited in the unsettled 
times after World War I and went into 
Wall Street instead. He scoffs today at 
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the idea that his reputation is making 
his forecasts self-fulfilling prophecies. 
The market, he asserts, will follow cy- 
cles of its own whatever he says. In any 
case, he does not choose to become rich 
by following his own advice. “I don’t 
trade in the market. It interferes with 
my work. It’s a full-time job watching 
the tapes.” But he does fairly well any- 
way. His salary at Anametrics is well 
in excess of $100,000. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Instant Battle: 
Kodak v. Polaroid 


After years of doing battle in sep- 
arate though similar technological are- 
nas, the two titans of the U.S. photog- 
raphy market finally meet in the same 
ring this week. Eastman Kodak Co., 
which fathered the snapshot almost a 
century ago, will show off to the press 
its new line of instant-picture cameras, 
thus offering Polaroid Corp. its first se- 
rious competition® since Edwin Land 
brought out the Polaroid Land Camera 
nearly three decades ago and ushered 
in the instant-photography era. 

The contest between giant Kodak 
(1975 sales: $5 billion) and smaller, but 
well-entrenched Polaroid (75 sales: 
$812.7 million), both with large market- 
ing organizations and big ad budgets, 
promises to turn into one of the flash- 
iest tussles ever. Polaroid chose Oscar 
night last month to introduce its Pron- 
to instant-picture camera before a tele- 
vision audience of millions; it backed up 
that campaign with an advertising blitz 
in national magazines. Kodak has the 
same eye for glamour. Capitalizing on 
the Bicentennial, it will begin national 
marketing of its new cameras on July 
4, although some cameras will be sold 
before that. 

Hidden Children. As is usually the 
case when it is on the verge of unveil- 
ing a new product, Kodak is superse- 
cretive about its cameras. The compa- 
ny’s 1975 annual report has two photos 
of playing children taken by the new 
process, but the pictures are half-hid- 
den and show only good color repro- 
duction and a rectangular shape (Polar- 
oid’s SX-70 system produces square 
images). 

From sources inside and outside the 
company, this description emerges: Ko- 
dak will introduce at least two cameras, 
one priced at about $40, the other pos- 
sibly ranging up to $180, v. Polaroid’s 
range on its SX-70-type models of from 
$66 to $179. Both cameras will, like the 
SX-70, eject a card that in a few min- 
utes turns into a color photo before the 
viewer's eyes. 

Kodak’s is a dry-to-the-touch, litter- 


*At least one other company, the Keystone di- 
vision of New York's Berkey Photo, Inc., mar- 
kets an instant-picture camera that it manufac- 
tures under license from Polaroid. 
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ConRail. 
etter way 


to run a railroad. 


On April 1, six struggling railroads became a single, more 
efficient railroad, stretching from Boston to St. Louis. Purpose: to give 
customers first-class service and become a profitable company. 


I: going to take time. But we’ve 
got the people, the money, and 
the will to make it work. 

And we've got to make it work. 
A big chunk of America is count- 
ing on us. 

Our 17,000 miles of track cover 
an area with 100 million people and 
55 percent of America’s manufac- 
turing plants. Including major auto- 
mobile plants. | 

ConRail serves so much of the 
automobile industry that if we 
stopped hauling freight even for 
one day, 26,000 auto workers would 
be thrown out of work. 


In business 
to make a profit 


Don’t confuse us with Amtrak, 
which is a Government-subsidized 
company responsible for intercity 





passenger service. ConRail is a for- 
profit company—primarily a freight 
railroad. (Under contract to various 
agencies, ConRail also 
provides tracks and op- 
erating personnel for 
passenger trains.) 

The $2.1 billion 
we're getting from the 
Government (see right) 
comes as an Investment 
that we are legally ob- § 
ligated to pay back. 

We’re in business to 
improve service and 
make a profit. But why 
should we succeed when the six rail- 
roads we took over went bankrupt? 


Old problems 
attacked head on 


The Penn Central and other bank- 








rupts had to watch road- 
beds and equipment deteri- 
orate for lack of money. 
This slowed service and in- 
creased damage costs. 

They had to absorb 
losses from commuter lines. 
And from unprofitable 
freight lines. 





ConRail blankets sixteen states with 
17,000 miles of track 


And, in some areas, 
they didn't have enough 





ConRail ts often the lowest 
cost way to move truck trail 
ers between the East Coast 
and the Midwest 





flexibility in assigning employees. 
As you'll see below, the legisla- 
tion that created ConRail specifi- 
cally attacks each of 
these major problems. 


Billions to 
‘improve roadbeds 
and equipment 


In creating ConRail, 
eee Congress authorized 
the purchase of $2.1 
billion in ConRail se- 
curities. ConRail 
doesn't have to pay in- 
terest or dividends in cash in the 
early years—which frees all the 
money for building a better railroad. 

We'll use the $2.1 billion (as 
well as more billions from ConRail 
revenues) to replace over 4,000,000 


Now we're one dynamic 








Penn Central Lehigh Valley 


ties and over 700 miles of track each 
year for the next 10 years. Repair 
freight cars and locomotives— and 
buy new ones. Repair bridges and 
tunnels. Install and modemize sig- 
nalling and traffic con- 
trol systems. 

This will mean few- 
er damage claims, faster 
freight service—and in- 
creased earnings. 


Unprofitable 
lines no longer 


a burden 
Some freight lines that 
can't be run at a profit 
have been dropped. 
Others will be kept running if 
ConRail is compensated for the dif- 
ference between revenues and the 
cost of operation. The compensa- 
tion would come from the Govern- 
ment and the states that want to 
keep the lines operating. 

ConRail will continue to oper- 
ate commuter lines so long as the 
difference between revenues and 
costs is made up by local and Fed- 
eral funds. If no one wants these 
lines to operate (or is willing to 
pick up the tab), ConRail can drop 
the service after 180 days. 


Support from 
the unions 


The unions want ConRail to suc- 
ceed, and have already agreed to 
more flexibility in assigning 
employees. 

C. J. Chamberlain, Chairman, 
Railway Labor Executives Associ- 
ation, said, “The interest of the 


new company formed from sixold railroads 








For heavy freight over long 


hauls, trains use remarkably 
little energy. The reason: low 
friction. Each wheel rests on 
an area about the size ofa dire 


labor brotherhoods and the nation 
will be best served if ConRail be- 
comes a strong viable company. We 
in labor will do everything we can 
to help ConRail reach that goal.” 


Consolidation 
saves money 


We're consolidating 
many facilities and op- 
erations to cut 
For example, in one 
city, we've already com- 
bined what used to be 
done by five offices in- 
to one office— under 
one general manager. 
In many places, we're classify- 
ing cars one time instead of several. 


costs. 


More savings. 

We're scheduling more efhcient 
train-size lots from original termi- 
nals. Still more savings. And the 


list goes on. 


Better service 
to customers 


From Day One, we've had faster 
run-through service. For example, 
we've already lopped 14 hours off 
some shipments from New York to 
Chicago. (Other runs are now 12 to 
15 hours faster.) 

We've cut the number of people 
that shippers have to deal with 
from as many as three down to one. 

We've also got a huge data proc- 
essing operation: 5 giant computers, 
83 high-speed tape drives, 107 on- 
line disc files. 

Which means we can tell a cus- 
tomer, within minutes, exactly 








Central Reading 


of New Jersey 


Erie Lackawanna 


Lehigh 


& Hudson Rwer 





where his cars are—at any time. 
Any day of the week. 


Headed for success 


You never know what whims the 
economy might have up its sleeve. 
But we've got a lot going for us. 
Better use of cars, plus other 
efficiencies, should bring our cost 
savings to about $300 million by 
1980. Basic growth in freight vol- 





We've got what it takes. The money, 
the people, and the will 


ume should bring us additional rev- 
enues of $341.5 million by 1985. 

On that basis, our objective is to 
start making a profit by 1980. 


The best alternative 


Many observers agree that if 
ConRail can't make a go of it, the 
only alternative is nationalization. 

A bitter pill to swallow, as for- 
eign taxpayers can testify. Taxpay- 
ets in some countries pay over $1 
billion every year to cover the 
losses from railroads. 

We'll do everything in our 
power not to let that happen. The 
last thing in the world America 
needs is more taxes. 

We aren’t promising miracles. 
We can't offset decades of neglect 
overnight. 

But we have got a better way to 
run a railroad. 


ConRail 


Consolidated Rail Corporation, Philadelphia. Pa 
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free process, unlike earlier “wet” Polar- 
oid systems that produced sticky prints 
after sensitized paper was peeled off and 
discarded. The cheaper Kodak model 
will probably use a thumb-operated le- 
ver to set the camera for each new pic- 
ture. A battery will power the more cost- 
ly version, but it will be installed in the 
camera, not in the film pack, as is the 
case with the SX-70 system. This will in- 
crease film shelf life and avoid all the 
problems Polaroid had with its early SX- 
70 film packs, whose batteries were 
sometimes dead when they were sold to 
customers. 

Easily Duplicated. Perhaps the 
most important difference is that Ko- 
dak’s process will probably produce 
high-quality prints that can be easily du- 
plicated through most corner drugstores. 
Copies of SX-70 prints can be made, but 
originals must be mailed to the compa- 
ny for reproduction, a process that takes 
about a week or longer. 

Almost from the moment Land 
came out with his camera in 1947, there 
has been speculation that Kodak would 
sooner or later follow through. Many an- 
alysts were convinced the time had come 
in 1963. Instead, Kodak then brought 
out its Instamatic line, in the belief that 
a sizable market still existed for simple, 
cheap, easily loaded cameras. It was 
right; film usage by the average ama- 
teur more than doubled. 

Kodak at first regarded Land's in- 
vention as a toy whose high price ($88 
initially) and complexity would deter the 
average snapshooter. But the camera 
sold well. In the 1960s, when Polaroid’s 
prices dropped dramatically (as little as 
$20 for a Swinger), Kodak began crack- 
ing on its own process, Says David Ei- 
sendrath, a photo consultant for TIME 
and Modern Photography: “Kodak final- 
ly realized what Polaroid knew from the 
start—that there are people who want 
to take good pictures, and other people 
who want to see them as fast as pos- 
sible. The latter group is much larger 
than the former.” If that is so, Kodak y, 
Polaroid may well turn into a battle that 
both companies win as both share in an 
expanding market. 


ITALY 
No More Godfathers 


Where is Camillo Crociani? Until 
February, the sleek and personable Cro- 
ciani, 55, was chief of a state-owned 
holding company called Finmeccanica. 
Now he is the subject of a man hunt by 
Italian police and Interpol. They want 
to question him about charges that one 
of his privately owned companies laun- 
dered part of a $1.6 million payoff when 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. sold 14 C-130 
transport planes to Italy’s air force in 
1971. Just before the scandal broke, Cro- 
ciani emptied his penthouse in Rome 
and his two lavish country homes of all 
personal documents—and vanished. 
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What troubles Italians as much as 
the alleged payoff is Crociani’s inept 
handling of the public’s business, Fin- 
meccanica is one of Italy’s many ven- 
tures in “mixed capitalism.” With this 
system, which started under Mussolini 
in 1933, the state buys or creates firms 
to promote broad social goals—and 
make a profit. Today the government 
controls or has interests in companies 
that account for about 50% of Italy's in- 
dustrial output. Finmeccanica owns 
pieces of about 50 enterprises that had 
combined sales of $1.5 billion last year. 
Crociani took over in 1974; in just one 
year he tripled the group’s losses to an 
estimated $450 million. 

No Accounting. Had the Lockheed 
scandal not surfaced, this dismal per- 
formance might have gone unnoticed. 
Traditionally the top managers of state- 
owned corporations have formed a sor- 
togoverno (subgovernment) that runs 
their enterprises with so little supervi- 





sion that they do not even bother to keep 
the public or the official government up 
to date on what they are doing. Earlier 
this month, for example, the giant In- 
stitute for Industrial Reconstruction 
(L.R.L), which controls 15% of all Ital- 
ian industry, got around to releasing its 
consolidated balance sheet—for 1974. If 
the manager of a state-owned enterprise 
blundered, the government would qui- 
etly come to the company’s rescue with 
grants and loans. 

But last year recession hit the Ital- 
ian economy especially hard, and the 
Christian Democratic Party, which has 
been in power for 30 uninterrupted 
years, found that it was losing votes. So 
the government stopped playing eco- 
nomic godfather. Refusing any longer 
to bail out ailing companies, the Chris- 
tian Democrats also decided that they 
had to let the managers face the con- 
sequences of their business decisions. 


CROCIANI (INSET) AND HIS VILLA SOUTH OF ROME 





Heads soon began to roll. In May 
1975, Mario Einaudi, freewheeling chief 
of a state-owned mining and textile con- 
glomerate, was forced to resign after he 
highhandedly tried to gain control of a 
Genoa shipping, insurance and newspa- 
per group without informing the gov- 
ernment. Next to go was Raffaele Gir- 
otti, chairman of ENI, who had led the 
big state petroleum company to a $95 
million loss. Camillo Crociani, appar- 
ently recognizing that his job was shaky, 
chose not to wait for the ax. 

His flight has drawn even more at- 
tention to the woes of the state corpo- 
rations. Just a few weeks ago, for ex- 
ample, Finsider, a state group of 24 steel- 
producing companies, came under fire 
for continuing to roll out steel all last 
year despite a global glut. The reason 
was to keep employment high, but the 
result was staggering losses that no pri- 
vate company could afford. 

Critics of the sottogoverno are now 
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sounding off in the press and Parlia- 
ment. No one has suggested that mixed 
capitalism cannot work. Quite the con- 
trary: widely supported legislation is 
being prepared to provide some $5.2 bil- 
lion in state grants to the companies so 
that they can do more to stimulate It- 
aly’s still sagging economy. But public 
pressure is forcing new ground rules, A 
special parliamentary commission re- 
cently recommended that state corpo- 
rations stop obscuring their operations 
by setting up new financial holding com- 
panies. Instead, they should start report- 
ing directly toa new parliamentary com- 
mittee with broad supervisory powers. 
In addition, their accounting practices 
are to be reviewed and, if necessary, re- 
vised. Meanwhile, the sottogoverno’s in- 
eptitude fans public discontent, which 
cannot help working to the advantage 
of Italy’s increasingly powerful Commu- 
nist Party. 
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a letter atthe speed of sound. 
With your phone and Qwip. 







Quwip uses your phone 
receive) accurate copies 
reports, drawings, sketches 
and other time-critical documents 
across town or acro: e country in 4 
minutes. (Documents smaller than 
8% x 11 take even less time 


Qwip turns your ordinary 
telephone into an 

\ extraordinary machine. 
Qwip turns your phone into a document 
sending and receiving device by 
converting whats on paper into a signal 
it sends over your phone. Qwip saves 
time spent dictating over the phone. And 
valuable time lost waiting for the mail 
What's more, Qwip reduces the need 
for expensive messengers 















Quwip costs about $14 day. 

Qwip rents for as little as $29 per n 
which is about half the price of a 
machine like it. And the time anc 





Qwip can save you more than offset 
its cost 
Quwip is easy to operate. 
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can Go to work for you 


Call Toll Free (800) 221-2222. 

In New York State (212) 682-3076 
Or fill it oupon. It could be 
Ousiness transmission you'll 
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division Of KON Enterprises In 
60 East 42nd Street. New York, N.Y 10017 
Please have a Qwip representative 
t me without obligation 
Please send me more information 











Almost anything you can put on paper, 


Qwip can put through your phone. 
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Yesterday was. Now is. Now is the new 
cigarette that is lowest in ‘tar’ and nicotine of 
all cigarettes 

Now is not only the lowest in ‘tar’ and nico- 
tine, it also brings you real smoking satisfaction 
The taste is mild, the taste is pleasant 

In addition, Now draws free and easy. All 
made possible by the dramatically new Now 
filter. 

And, whether you prefer filter or menthol, 
you get the lowest ‘tar’ and nicotine with Now 

Now It's the lowest. A cigarette for smokers 
who wantlowest ‘tar’ and nicotine with pleasing 
flavor and easy draw. The cigarette of the future, 


~ Now. The lowest ‘tar’ 
of all cigarettes. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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FILTER, MENTHOL; 2 mg. “tar”, .2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette by FTC method. 








Comic Karate 


MONTY PYTHON LIVE! 


The human body is one of come- 
dy’s supple tools. In agility, it releases 
tonic exuberance. As an object of hu- 
miliation through banana-peel pratfalls 
or pies in the face, it evokes instant de- 
light. Even distortions or grotesqueries 
of the body—obesity, dwarfishness, ec- 
centric gaits, tics, stutters, deafness and 
drunken staggers—have all been known 
to provoke a startling comic catharsis 
in playgoers 

The silent film thrived on that ca- 
tharsis. So did vaudeville, and that 
Broadway combustion engine of explo- 
sive anarchy known as Hellzapoppin 
Britain’s Monty Python troupe, which 
opened live at Manhattan’s City Center 
last week, renews that comic tradition, 
and its success in television, movies and 
now, onstage, shows that many audienc- 
es are parched for it. If there is any- 
thing novel about the Pythonites (six 
men, with extras for this production), it 
is only that they are practicing comic ka- 
rate, English-style, and Americans al- 
ways find it strangely exotic to think of 
the British as vulgar, irreverent, silly, vi- 
olent and sexual, both straight and 
kinky, all of which they can be and are 

In Monty Python Live! the operative 
word is “live,” for almost all of the rou- 
tines have been seen before on Amer- 
ican TV. Fortunately, they are unkill- 
ably hilarious even in repetition. Since 
the performers understandably need to 
catch their breath, film clips share equal 
billing with the live players’ stage an- 


IDLE & INNES IN MONTY PYTHON 
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tics. When John Cleese delivers a di- 
atribe to a shyster pet-shop owner while 
flogging the dead parrot that has been 
sold to him, the funning is lethally po- 
tent. So is the spoof on TV wrestling, in 
which the solo performer, Graham 
Chapman, is finger-jabbed and pretzel- 
twisted by an invisible opponent 

Philosophers as soccer kings get 
mauled in a ludicrous film match be- 
tween the prize thinkers of Greece and 
Germany, in which the Greeks win by 
a head-thumping, last-minute goal from 
the great dome of Aristotle. After a try- 
ing day in court, two justices (Eric Idle 
and Neil Innes) flip their wigs and throw 
off the robes of high judicial office to re- 
veal themselves in black silky feminine 
underthings. Apparently, a case of ha- 
beas corpus. 

No matter how high the brow or how 
low, Monty Python Live! creases it with 
jet-propelled mirth T.E. Kalem 


Hollywood Hotfoot 


BOY MEETS GIRL 
by BELLA and SAM SPEWACK 


P.T. Barnum never died; he went to 
Hollywood. That was Broadway's view 
around 1935 when Boy Meets Girl was 
first presented in New York. Almost an- 
nually in those years, Shubert Alley ap- 
plied a farcical hotfoot to the inane den- 
izens of Celluloid City 

The show is still furiously funny, not 
because the setting is Hollywood but be- 
cause the subjects are avarice, folly and 
desire, three aspects of human nature 
that make the whole world kin. The two 
protagonists, Robert Law (Lenny Bak- 
er) and J, Carlyle Benson (Charles Kim- 
brough), are nuthouse intellectuals 
—that is to say, screenwriters. Play- 
wrights Bella and Sam Spewack 
modeled them on the famed ‘20s col- 
laborators Ben Hecht and Charles Mac- 
Arthur. Their problem is to put togeth- 
era film vehicle for a narcissistic cowboy 
star whose IQ is perceptibly lower than 
that of his horse. 

A commissary waitress, Susie 
(Marybeth Hurt), who has granted her 
favors to some married bounder and is, 
as she puts it, “a little bit pregnant,” pro- 
vides the writing duo with an inspira- 
tion. They will pair her soon-to-be-born 
child with the roughrider of the purple 
sage and tug at the nation’s heartstrings 
They do, but there are rib-splitting com- 
plications involving studio moguls, fre- 
netic decomposers of music and lyrics, 
and the amorous son of a British lord. 

The cast’s spirited foolery inoculates 
the evening with laughter, and John 
Lithgow’s pell-mell direction would 
probably secure a friendly salute from 
the dean of comic mayhem, George Ab- 
bott, now 88, who directed Boy Meets 
Girl the first time, 41 years ago T.E.K. 
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AUTHORS WANTED BY 
NEW YORK PUBLISHER 


Leading book publisher seeks manuscripts of all 
types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly and 
juvenile works, etc. New authors welcomed. For 
complete information, send for free booklet V-85 
Vantage Press, 616 W. 34 St., New York 10001 


“TIME Inc. has a NEW and improved 
display program for TIME magazine 
which is available to all magazine 
retailers. The program requires a 
full-cover display in a high traffic 
location. 


Full details on procedures and re- 
quirements for participation in this 
NEW improved program can be ob- 
tained by writing to Time Distribution 
Service, Time-Life Building, Rocke- 
feller Center, New York, New York 
10020."" 
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COVER STORY 


Us a goddam good game,” says 
Yankee President Gabe Paul, “to 
survive what's been done to it.” 
What is being done to baseball 
and by whom is a matter of sub- 
stantial contention, but the first 
half of Gabe Paul's statement has been 
resoundingly endorsed in the past few 
days. 
> In New York, hallowed old Yan- 
kee Stadium, the house that Ruth built, 
reopened in plushly refurbished form, its 
dedication presided over by Mayor 
Abraham Beame. It was 53 years from 
Babe to Abe, but the difference in what 
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a community will lavish on its sports 
team could be measured in light-years. 
Trembling at the thought that its Yan- 
kees might leave town forever, the stone- 
broke metropolis ponied up an estimat- 
ed $100 million to provide the likes of 
6,900 parking spaces and an electronic 
scoreboard for the fans, expansive lav- 
ender-carpeted dressing rooms for the 
players and a plush lounge, featuring 
overstuffed chairs in the shape of field- 
ers’ gloves, for the owner's guests. 

> In Chicago, Peg-Legged Bill 
Veeck (see box page 76), dressed as a 
Revolutionary soldier and playing a fife, 
stumped triumphantly across the 100% 
natural turf he has restored to Comis- 
key Park. Marching to Veeck’s tune 
were White Sox fans in unheard-of num- 
bers. There were 40,318 in the flesh at 
opening day (compared with 20,202 last 
year), season-ticket sales were up more 
than 40%, and a franchise that had been 
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ON APRIL 18, 1923, THE BABE WARMED HIS HOUSE WITH ITS FIRST HOME RUN EVER 


ready as late as December 1975 to blow 
the Windy City looked solid as a line- 
drive double—all because the greatest 
promoter baseball has ever known was 
back in action 

> In Auanta, the Braves’ new own- 
er, a tough-minded, salty-tongued com- 
munications czar and yachtsman named 
Ted Turner, signed up the game’s most 
sought-after right arm in a reported 
$1 million deal engineered by—of all 
people—a fan who took the negotiating 
authority upon himself. With one stroke 
of the pen, the moribund Braves had a 
bright new look. The signee was a hand- 
some, 30-year-old, bubble-gum-chew- 
ing pitcher named Andy Messer- 


smith, a free spirit and free agent whose 
victorious legal battle against baseball's 
“reserve clause” was reshaping the en- 
lire sport. 

Little wonder then that turnstiles 
clicked like ¢astanets as combined ma- 
jor league opening-day attendance fig- 
ures hit an alltime high. Baseball °76, 
which for weeks had seemed unlikely 
to get launched at all, was off to a rock- 
eting start. The long legal arguments 
over the rights of spring, at least for the 
moment, proved no contest for the 
game’s own rites of spring. 

The grandest new blossom of base- 
ball’s most stimulating April ever was 
Yankee Stadium, a glowing renovation 
of the most famous, nostalgia-imbued 
house of sweat in America. Only New 
Orleans’ Superdome, completed last 
year, cost more ($173 million); Seattle's 
“Kingdome,” which opened this month, 
was a mere $60 million. Of course, teams 


domiciled in these weatherproof bubbles 
never have to worry about slipping in 
the rain, losing fly balls in the smog, get- 
ling grass stains on their pants or suf- 
fering other terrestrial indignities. 

But even if undomed, the new Yan- 
kee Stadium has more character than 
those sterile, round, modular units that 
have sprung up across the sports land- 
scape like mushrooms in a glen. It is ba- 
sically the same looming, irregularly 
laid-out structure whose vast inner space 
Babe Ruth, Joe DiMaggio and Mickey 
Mantle roamed heroically. Only it is 
clean, shiny and for the first time com- 
fortable. The “Telescreen” on the score- 
board that was to flash messages like 
“Charge!” to the crowd was not work- 
ing, and some box-seat spectators com- 
plained that their view of home plate 
was blocked by the dugout roof. But the 
ugly poles that screened the vision of 
generations of fans have been removed, 
and the seats are now wide enough—22 
in, instead of 18—to accommodate 
America’s middle-age spread. This bow 
to our hippy culture reduced the stadi- 
um’s capacity from 65,010 to 54,028 
The distinctive, swag fagade that 


once hung from the roof of the stands 
has been reproduced atop the new $3 
million—plus scoreboard—only in con- 
crete, not painted copper. Because the 
value of copper has risen almost as dras- 
tically as ballplayers’ salaries since 
1923, the original fagade was melted 
down and sold. Perhaps it is now plumb- 
ing in a renovated brownstone. The 
playing surface is still alive: Merion blue 
grass, in texture irregular enough to 
promise a few historic bounces and in 
color a nice uneven biological green. 

On April 18, 1923, close to 65,000 
fans* flocked to New York’s $2.5 mil- 
lion house of baseball. New York Gov- 
ernor Al Smith threw out the first ball 
The first one hit into the stands—fit- 
tingly—was a game-winning home run 
by Babe Ruth that beat his old Red Sox 
teammates 4-1. Ruth's astonishing 
home-run hitting and his $50,000 sal- 
ary had made baseball a different game 
and caused many to say the new sta- 
dium should have been called Ruth 
Field. 


*The announced figure of 74,200, the Yankees 
later shamelessly admitted, was impossible; the 
park at the time had only 62.000 seats 


The Yanks doff their caps during opening 
ceremonies, then give 54,000 fans an 
afternoon to remember. 


SAHM DOHERTY AND JOHN ZIMMERMAN 








Andy Messersmith put the arm on Atlanta for a million When Tom Seaver bared his muscle, the Mets winced. 


Reggie Jackson had all baseball on the line But in Baltimore his double knits were dangling. 





At last Thursday's reopening, sold 
out eight days in advance, Bob Shaw- 
key. the starting pitcher in the 1923 
opener, threw out the first ball. Five of 
his and Ruth’s teammates from the 1923 
Yankees (World Series winners that 
year) were on hand—Waite Hoyt, 
“Jumping Joe” Dugan, Hinkey Haines 
Whitey Witt and Oscar Roettger. The 
youthful crowd greeted the old heroes 
with no more than polite applause and 
saved the biggest ovation for Mickey 
Mantle, the most nearly contemporary 
demigod introduced. Even Joe DiMag- 
gio failed to produce much of an ex- 
plosion among the watchers. Because of 
his recent television commercials, many 
of them probably identify him more with 
coffee and a savings bank than with 
baseball 

But DiMaggio looked good—slim, 
dignified, younger than his 61 years, very 
classy. When DiMaggio was in kinder- 
garten, the other kids probably came up 
to him and said, “Joe, you look good.” 
When DiMaggio visits the Louvre, if he 
does, the Venus de Milo probably waits 
until they are alone and whispers, “Joe, 
you look good.” “Welcome back, Joe,” 
said several fans who happened to run 
into him and to remember back to the 
‘40s, when he was making impossible 
catches with the poise of Charles Boyer 
stealing jewels. After DiMaggio had 
thanked them and moved away, the fans 
said to each other. “Don't he look good?” 


he Yankees went on to win 
the game 11-4, but their in- 
augural moments were a 
fright. Starting Pitcher Rudy 
May walked the first Minne- 
sota Twin to face him on four 
pitches, and then saw his fifth knocked 
over the left-centerfield fence by Dan 
Ford for the new stadium's first home 
run. With that an annoyed patron re- 
leased a live piglet onto the field. But 
then Lefthander May, who was born in 
Coffeyville, Kans., and once went to a 
psychiatrist to cure his pitching woes, 
wound up and delivered a high, tight 
“moving” fastball to the Twins’ Rod Ca- 
rew, who was born in Panama on a train 
Carew, who hits a baseball more con- 
sistently, though not farther, than any 
man alive, swung ineffectually and 
grounded out, and the day soon righted 
itself for the home team 
May’s pitch was by no means ep- 
ochal, but like the approximately 505,- 
400 other fastballs, curves, sliders, sink- 
ers, spitters, straight changes, screw- 
balls. blooper balls and knucklers that 
will be thrown this year in major-league 
games, it was an assertion of the base- 
ball season’s venerable rhythms, which 
have been springing up around April 
and falling off around October for more 
than a century. It was also a useful pitch, 
both functional and decisive. It takes 
something of an artist's bravery and 
knowledge to throw major-league pitch- 
es. A fan savors the lines they draw in 
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the air and the effects they produce, even 
if they are not fraught with drama 

But all such pretty nuances were 
nearly overwhelmed this spring by a tide 
of events that is sweeping through big- 
time professional sport. A mood of 
emancipation has changed the basic 
player-owner relationship. Pro football. 
basketball and hockey—under legal 
pressure—are all in various stages of 
changing the traditional serfdom in 
which owners have held players 

In baseball, the tie that binds has 
been the reserve clause, which states 
that even if a player does not agree to 
terms, his team automatically has the 
right to renew his previous contract for 
another year. This has always been con- 
strued to mean that the club can keep 
on renewing indefinitely. a unique con- 
dition of servitude that has prevailed 
largely because of a 1922 Supreme Court 
decision that baseball is a sport, not a 
business, and therefore exempt from 
vast reaches of the law. But now, in the 
case of Andy Messersmith, the courts 
have upheld the ruling of a baseball ar- 
bitrator that if a player plays out his 
option—performs for a full season 
without signing—the contract cannot 


be extended again by the club. There- 
upon the player becomes what none of 
the former greats of the game could ever 
hope to be—a talent who can sell him- 
self to any owner willing to meet his 
price. (The celebrated Catfish Hunter 
case of 1974 was different. Hunter was 
declared a free agent by Commissioner 
Bowie Kuhn because Oakland, in de- 
clining to pay part of Hunter's salary to 
a company he had designated, failed to 
live up to its contract with him. He 
signed a $3.5 million contract with the 
Yankees.) 

Currently 85 players," including 
Boston Red Sox Outfielder Fred Lynn, 
last year’s American League Rookie of 
the Year and Most Valuable Player, and 


Most notably, Oakland's Vida Blue. Joe Rudi 
Sal Bando, Gene Tenace, Bert Campaneris and 
Bill North; St. Louis’ Al Hrabosky and Ted Sim- 
mons; Philadelphia's Dick Allen and Dave Cash 
Minnesota's Bert Blyleven, Baltimore's Ken Holtz- 
man; Boston's Carlton Fisk: Cincinnati's Don Gul 
lett, and Graig Nettles of the Yankees. 


ED BARROW & THREE YANKEES 
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a host of other stars, are taking advan- 
tage of this situation. They stand to be- 
come free agents this October. unless 
they change their minds and settle with 
their current clubs. The Players’ Asso- 
ciation, baseball's equivalent of a trade 
union, is willing to accept a modified re- 
serve clause in the future. Spring train- 
ing. however, began 18 days late this 
year essentially because 
the association and the 
owners could not agree on 
what form the new clause 
would take. Kuhn eventu- 
ally ordered the owners to 
open up their camps, but 
there is still no agreement 
Whatever new contract is 
worked out, players here- 
after will be able to attain 
independence after a giv- 
en number of years in the 
game. In a rare burst of 
candor, Kuhn says of the 
old reserve clause: “Mod- 
ifications were overdue.” 

The consequence of 


WHOM HE KEPT LEAN 
CLOCKWISE: RIZZUTO, 
DIMAGGIO, GEHRIG 


this wrangling ts turmoil 
in the higher salary brack- 
ets. Early this month, out- 
spoken Outfielder Reggie 
Jackson (TIME cover, June 
3, 1974) was traded to the 
Baltimore Orioles by the penny-pinch- 
ing owner of the Oakland A’s, Charlie 
Finley, who argues that “too many stu- 
pid owners are willing to pay astronom- 
ical salaries.” To the Orioles’ dismay, 
Jackson, who averaged 31 homers and 
91 runs batted in during his eight years 
with the A’s, has so far refused to re- 
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port to his new ball club. He =< 
says he will not come until 
they compensate him for 
having to leave his Western 
business interests and until they be- 
gin to show more respect for his 
sensibilities. 

When Tom Seaver’s contract talks 
began, the New York Mets first insult- 
ed the man known as their “franchise” 
by threatening to trade him. That is no 
way to comfort a three-time winner of 
the Cy Young Award, which goes to the 
best pitcher in each league. Then they 
signed Seaver to a three-year contract 
worth an estimated $690,000, but which 
includes incentive clauses of dubious 
legality. 

Nor is the confusion just among 
players and owners. Leagues are fight- 
ing too, Both the National and Amer- 
ican are Claiming the right to a Toronto 
franchise in 1977, while teamless Wash- 
ington, D.C., is being scorned by day 
and embraced by night. In sum, base- 
ball is way up in the air, and all parties 
are circling under it hollering “I got 
it, I got it,” perhaps with misplaced 
confidence. 

Underlying much that is happening 
is a new sense of competition. Owners 
have always spoken highly of compe- 
tition, but what they had in mind was 
team-against-team on the field. They 
never bestirred themselves greatly to 
compete with other amusements for the 
entertainment dollar, and they did not 
have to compete very strenuously with 
the players for the baseball dollar. When 
Pittsburgh Outfielder Willie Stargell 
bats against Seaver, “it’s like two big 
rocks grinding together,” says Stargell 
In the past when a player faced an own- 
er across the bargaining table, the owner 
was in a position to be a rock and the 
player could either sign his contract or 
go dig rocks. “Joe DiMaggio would nev- 
er have played out his option,” say tra- 
ditionalists. But they are wrong. 

“Sure I would have been tempted 
to play out my option,” DiMaggio told 
TIME last week. “After my fourth sea- 
son I asked for $43,000 and General 
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ANDY MESSERSMITH PONDERING HIS PITCH WITH AGENT HERB OSMOND 
Said the burger king: “Only God could give a no-cut contract.” 


Manager Ed Barrow told me, ‘Young 
man, do you realize Lou Gehrig, a 16- 
year man, is playing for only $44,000” 
I said, ‘Mr. Barrow, there is only one an- 
swer to that—Mr. Gehrig is terribly un- 
derpaid.’ And then there was the sea- 
son I hit in 56 straight games [1941] 
When I came in to talk contract, I was 
offered a $5,000 cut.” 

“Ed Barrow was the toughest man 
I ever met in my life,” says another for- 
mer Yankee star, Shortstop Phil Rizzu- 
to. For the “Scooter’s” first big-league 
season, the Yankees offered $5,000. Riz- 
zuto got an audience with Barrow to 
complain: “I went into his office and he 
was sitting there, a big burly guy wear- 
ing a sweater with holes at both elbows. 
He was eating a ham sandwich. He 
looked up and asked me what I want- 
ed. I told him I thought I deserved more 
money. He stared at me, then said, ‘Sign 
it or get out.’ What could I do? I signed.” 

In 1949, his fourth season with the 
Yankees, All-Star Yogi Berra was paid 
$14,000. The by then immortal DiMag- 
gio made $89,000, Rizzuto $37,700. The 
whole roster's salaries totaled $413,000. 
This year’s Yankees—a team that most 
experts figure will finish third in their di- 
vision—make $1,305,000 


he bargaining position for to- 
day’s athlete is much stronger 
but more complicated. The 
top players are too sensitive, 
too proud and have too much 
economic clout to be told to 
take what they are offered or leave it 
They also tend to think of themselves 
as special cases who should be taken 
care of rather than as tough horse trad- 
ers dealing in their own flesh. “I have 
other alternatives,” says Reggie Jack- 
son. “I have a real estate business, a Pon- 
tiac dealership, a television contract, 
and obligations to people who work with 
me. Life has more to offer than hitting 
a ball over a fence. ‘Come to me and 





YANKEE OWNER STEINBRENNER 


let's talk,’ I say. Let the Bal- 
timore Orioles and Reggie 
Jackson hammer out some- 
thing that’s amicable to 
both sides. They must listen to what I 
have to say. Treat me like a human be- 
ing. Treat me like a man. But in sucha 
way that it isn’t all business. In such a 
way that I still have some little boy in 
me, still some rah-rah in me, so I can 
play my game.” That is a tall order for 
any negotiator 

“When it came to negotiating, what 
I wanted was someone to go in there 
and knock heads,” says Messersmith. “If 
an athlete who has been pampered ever 
since he was a kid is inserted into a 
heavy business situation, he gets chewed 
up.” Like many other stars, Messersmith 
negotiates through an agent, Herb Os- 
mond, who enables his client to confine 
his pitching to the field. 

Messersmith is a tough, hustling 
player and easygoing beach lover who 
looks a bit like Ryan O'Neal. He was a 
jock at the University of California in 
1964 at the time of the Free Speech 
Movement there, and he searched out 
Mario Savio and had a talk with him 
“to see what the guy had to say.” Now 
Savio is a schoolteacher and Messer- 
smith is the revolutionary who broke the 
back of baseball's reserve clause 

Andy's freedom flight is a historic 
saga, one worthy of baseball lore. It be- 
gan early in the spring of °75. On the 
strength of an imposing 1974 season (20 
wins, 6 losses), he asked for $150,000 
The Dodgers answered that if he did 
not take $90,000, they would trade him 
The take-it-or-leave-it price was to rise 
dramatically, however. As last season 
moved on, Messersmith and the Dodg- 
ers got close to agreement on money but 
not on his demand for a no-trade con- 
tract. There was talk that the league had 
instructed the Dodgers not to grant such 
a clause because it would set a bad prec- 
edent. By midsummer the issue had be- 
come a matter of principle for Messer- 
smith. Last September, backed by the 
Players’ Association, he went to arbi- 
tration to start his successful test of the 
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reserve clause. Unlike the Catfish Hunt- 
er case, the Messersmith ruling applies 
to all players, at least until some new 
general contract agreement can be 


worked out. Following the court deci- 
sion, the Dodgers’ best offer escalated 
to $600,000 for three years. After reject- 
ing that and assorted other lures, Os- 
mond signed a memorandum with the 
Yankees that reportedly would have giv- 





“TERRIBLE TED” TURNER WITH BRAVE AIDES 


The youngest owner in the major 
leagues was watching his team in a pre- 
season game last month when Auanta 
Braves Pitcher Adrian Devine balked with 
two men on. As the runners casually ad- 
vanced, R.E. (“Ted”) Turner III, 37, 
jumped to his feet. “Where are those guys 
going?” he demanded. “The pitcher 
balked,” someone explained. Turner sat 
down. Then, after a moment of silence, he 
asked: “What the hell is a balk?” 

Andy Messersmith’s new employer 
may have something to learn about base- 
ball, but he is already an expert on win- 
ning. After inheriting his father’s outdoor 
billboard agency when he was 24, Turner 
built it into a million-dollar communica- 
tions business, with TV stations in Atlanta 
and Charlotte, N.C. that mainly broadcast 





sports events and movies. He also races sailboats well enough 
to have been named Yachtsman of the Year in 1970 and 1973, 
and to have skippered Mariner in the 1974 America’s Cup tri- 
als. “I'd rather sink than lose” is his shipboard motto, and 
crews can attest that “Terrible Ted” means it. But Turner 


does not look for easy victories. He bought 


proven failure in two America’s Cup trials, refitted her and 
skippered her to a series of impressive victories in the rugged 
Southern Ocean Racing Conference in 1970. 

What he did with Eagle, he will try to do with the Braves, 
who finished three games out of last place in the National 
League's Western division last season. Turner bought the team 
in January for $10 million, partly, he said, because he was 
tired of Atlanta being called “Losersville, U.S.A.” Now he in- 
troduces himself on a local TV commercial as “the fright- 


ened new owner of the Atlanta Braves.” 


competition may be a new game for Turner, but of one thing 
he is certain: “The principles in sailing and baseball are the 
same. You go at it to win, and you do so with as much style 
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en Messersmith $1 million for four years 

Next, intrigue reigned. Osmond re- 
jected the formal contract based on this 
memo. Claiming provisions had been 
changed, he walked out of the Yankees’ 
offices in Tampa and jumped into a cab 
The Yankees looked out the window and 
saw the cab driver was a woman, tracked 
her down through the cab company and 
learned Osmond had told her he was fly- 


ing to Vero Beach, spring-training home 
of, gasp, the dreaded Dodgers. 

In fact, the Dodgers were out of the 
picture. Nonetheless, the Yankees felt 
they were being toyed with and threat- 
ened to hold Messersmith to their sup- 
posed agreement with Osmond. There 
were rumors—false, as it turned out 
—that the Yankees had plied Osmond 
with strong drink. Messersmith, offend- 


and grace as you can muster.” Bill Veeck 
could not have said it better 

In spirit, at least, baseball’s youngest 
owner is surely not Turner, but Veeck. At 
62, Veeck has returned from the baseball 
purgatory to which he was assigned when 
he gave up the White Sox in 1961. Prior to 
that, he owned the Cleveland Indians, the 
Milwaukee Brewers (when they were a mi- 
nor league team), the St. Louis Browns, and 
the hearts of fans. When it comes to pro- 
motion—and rocking boats—he is base- 
ball’s alltime MvP. American League own- 
ers tried hard to keep Veeck locked out of 
baseball last December by imposing stiff 
conditions on his offer to purchase the all 
but bankrupt White Sox for $10 million. 
They failed, and already have suffered the 
consequences. In March, when the owners 
voted 23 to | to lock the spring training 
camps, the one was Veeck. (“That's the usu- 
al tally,” he says.) A few days later, he un- 
veiled the new White Sox warm weather 
uniform—short pants. On opening day, 
peg-legged Veeck (he lost his leg as a re- 
sult of a 1943 war wound) choreographed 
some Bicentennial foofaraw and greeted his 
crowd as the fife player in a fetching pa- 
triotic ceremony. Marching across the field 
with him were Business Manager Rudie 
Schaffer on drum and stern Sox Manager 
Paul Richards bearing the flag, both as re- 
splendent as Veeck in Revolutionary War 
costumes 

Other owners have been complaining 
for years about Veeck’s undignified ap- 
proach to the game, while busily adopting 
his zany promotional stunts. It was he who 
first dotted the baseball calendar with Bat 
Days, Ladies Days, Bartender Days, Cab 
Driver Days, Gourmet Days, and Name's 
the Same Days (everyone with the same name as a member 
of the team gets in for free). He was the first to install an ex- 
plosive scoreboard, stage milking contests and have mock in- 
vasions from outer space. His most memorable stunt was send- 
ing a midget to pinch hit for St. Louis wearing the number 
(he walked on four pitches). Veeck’s credo: “We are in the en- 
tertainment business. The important thing is the relationship 
between the fan and the game.” 

Veeck is the ultimate innovator, yet no one is more of a tra- 
ditionalist. The son of a sportswriter who later ran the Chi- 
cago Cubs, he has spent most of his life around ballparks 
“Baseball is a game with a long tradition,” he says. “A father 
takes his son or daughter and they in turn take a son or daugh- 
ter. It is important that tradition not be lost.” But long before 
other owners realized it—and some still do not—Veeck saw 
that baseball's tradition was meaningless if its fans did not 
enjoy themselves. The last time Veeck came to Chicago was 
in 1959, and the White Sox set attendance records and won 
their first pennant in 40 years. Now he is back, attendance is 
soaring and ... who knows? 
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/ SYMPTOM *1: 
LICKING AND STICKING 
STAMPS 


Over and over and over again. 
Treatment: Bypass the messiness. Meter 
stamp your mail, even parcels, with a Pitney Bowes 
postage meter mailing machine. It’s neater and it’s 
faster. But especially important with postal rates in- 
creasing, you can’t lose or nip a meter stamp, 
the meter keeps an automatic record, and you 
always have the right denomination. 









SYMPTOMS “5 &“6: 
COPYING AND THEN COLLATING 
BY HAND 


Over and over and over again. 
Treatment: Make 37 clean sharp plain bond 
copies a minute with a Pitney Bowes PBC™ 
Copier. Then, if what you've copied needs collating, 
don’t kidnap hands from other departments. Col- 
late with a Pitney Bowes automatic collator, and do 
it fifteen times faster than all the hands you could 
borrow. With no pages reversed or missing. 


For complete information on how all 12 paperalysis symptoms slow your 
business down, and how Pitney Bowes paperhandling products and systems, 
including the new Pitney Bowes PBC plain bond copier, can help speed it up, =) ic . 
write us: Pitney Bowes, 1258 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904. Or call one Be Pitney Bowes 
of our 190 offices throughout the U.S. and Canada. Postage Meters, Mailing SIF 
Systems, Copiers, Counters and Imprinters, Addresserprinters, Labeling Because business travels 
and Marking Systems. at the speed of paper. 
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ed by the threat, said he would never 
sign with the Yankees. The dispute went 
to the commissioner, but before Kuhn 
could adjudicate it, the Yankees gave 
up. “I just said to hell with it,” explained 
Yankee Owner George M. Steinbrenner 
III, waving the sacred pin stripes. “If 
he didn’t want to play for the Yankees, 
we didn’t have room for him.” 

Next the San Diego Padres made a 
$1,150,000 offer, but Padre Owner Ray 
Kroc, president of all 18 billion McDon- 
ald’s hamburgers, sizzled when Messer- 
smith demanded his no-cut, no-trade 
provision. “Kroc said even the president 
of McDonald's works one day at a time,” 
reported Messersmith. “He said only 
God could give a no-cut contract.” 
Kroc’s answer: “He can work in a car 
wash.” 

In all, six clubs made serious offers 
for Messersmith. Atlanta’s had been 
halfhearted until the day Osmond got a 


STEWART-SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


letes, I criticize the owners for paying 
these unjustified, astronomical salaries.” 
Says Yankee Manager Billy Martin, 
who took a 28% pay cut in 1950 when 
the Yankees brought him up from the 
minors: “There will come a day when 
players like Andy Messersmith won't be 
in the game. The owners will get togeth- 
er and decide they can’t suffer them.” 
But for now owners are hustling to 
accommodate the newly powerful stars. 
After a bitter word battle between the 
New York Mets management and their 
suddenly Not-So-Terrific Tom, the con- 
tract Seaver has ended up with report- 
edly pays him $230,000 for 1976, plus 
$5,000 “for each game he would nor- 
mally start” after he wins his 19th. If 
he wins fewer than 18, he agrees to take 
a 10% cut next year—unless injuries or 





Owner Jerry Hoffberger returned from 
Israel. Oriole General Manager Hank 
Peters, Jackson seemed to feel, lacked a 
sophisticated enough grasp of extra- 
baseball business matters to work out 
the deal. Oh, that an outfielder should 
judge a g.m. in such a way! Where will 
itall end? 

That depends in part on what kind 
of reserve clause the players and own- 
ers agree to. The players have proposed 
free agency after six years in the ma- 
jors. The owners say that would not give 
them enough return on their invest- 
ments in the minor-league training of 
players. (The Yankees claim they spend 
$1.4 million a year on their four-team 
farm system, which develops about three 
major leaguers annually.) According to 
Marvin Miller, chief negotiator for the 
players, “The owners know they've not 
been spending their player-development 
money efficiently. There should have 





CLAIMS MARVIN MILLER, THE ISSUE IS DIGNITY AS WELL AS MONEY. ADMITS COMMISSIONER KUHN, CHANGES ARE OVERDUE 


call from a man named Larry Foster, 
who said he represented Braves Owner 
Ted Turner and wanted to deal for Mes- 
sersmith. In twelve hours Foster and Os- 
mond had agreed on a contract. Foster 
left, and Turner called Osmond. “I told 
him everything had been fixed with his 
representative,” says Osmond. “It was 
then I learned that Foster was not with 
the club at all. He was just a fan!” 

The owner of an Atlanta chimney- 
and furnace-cleaning firm, Foster in- 
deed was a fan. “He wasn’t authorized 
by Turner to do anything except call 
me,” laughs Osmond, “but he got car- 
ried away and made the deal.” Turner 
blithely went along with it. And Ed Bar- 
row turned over in his grave. 

Experienced baseball men see om- 
inous ramifications in all this, and with 
reason, “These newer owners are going 
to have to get housebroken and learn 
the bottom line,” says Dodger Boss Wal- 
ter O'Malley. Warns Charlie Finley: 
“People have only so much money for 
food, for rent, for entertainment. Ath- 
letes are going to price themselves out 
of the market. I do not criticize the ath- 
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lack of support from teammates keeps 
him from winning that many. Exactly 
how this squares with Major League 
Rule 3A is yet to be decided by Na- 
tional League President Charles S. 
(“Chub”) Feeney. Seaver could get a 
high, hard one thrown past him. The 
rule reads in part: “No contract... shall 
provide for the giving of a bonus for 
playing, pitching or batting skill . . .” 


eggie Jackson has for years 
publicly proclaimed his desire 
to get away from Oakland and 
Charlie Finley. But now he 
contends Oakland is his busi- 
ness capital. On the strength 
of getting Jackson, bookmakers made 
Baltimore the 5-2 favorite to win the 
American League's Eastern Division. In 
their first five games the punchless Ori- 
oles scored only nine runs. Meanwhile, 
Slugger Jackson was in retreat in Tem- 
pe, Ariz., reviewing his life’s options 
with his agent-partner, Garry Walker, 
and a psychologist, Ron Barnes. Walk- 
er hinted at one point that Jackson 
would not sign until vacationing Oriole 


been a pool arrangement a long time 
ago, a league where the players are sup- 
ported by major-league baseball, not the 
individual clubs, and from which they 
can then be drafted.” 

Owners also worry that free agents 
will roam from team to team and fans 
will cease to identify with athletes. But 
every year owners themselves shuffle 
100 or so of the 600 major leaguers from 
team to team in trades. Indeed, they 
rarely hesitate to move whole teams 
when it suits their fancy or tax returns: 
witness the Boston-Milwaukee-Atlanta 
Braves or the Philadelphia-Kansas City- 
Oakland A's. 

Another concern is that the richest 
teams will corner all the talent. The 
Yankees have never hesitated to try 
They went for Messersmith, yearn for 
Jackson and came up with a true free- 
agent plum when they signed Hunter. 
But Hunter argues against any such mo- 
nopoly thesis. 

“Ballplayers don’t want to go with 
a team that has all the talent.” says 
Hunter. “They wouldn't play every day, 
They want to go to the team that needs 
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hear it like it is. 


It takes a lot of engineering skill 
to turn out a top-quality electronic 
product at an attractive price— 
especially in the highly competi- 
tive audio components industry. 
GTE Sylvania has done it with 
a new line of stereo receivers. 
yeors They’re something for an audio 

buff to get excited about. They 
look beautiful and sound even 
better. And they’re designed 
to deliver this great sound at 
an affordable price. 
To 23 million people, GTE 
is the phone company. So— 
how sound comes across has al- 
ways been important to us. In au- 
dio components, we reach for the 
ultimate. 

Try them from GTE Sylvania. 

It may be love at first sound. 
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+ if you read only. 
one thriller this 
year, let it be this 
real-life one.” 


—John Barkham 
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help, I made it to the bigs much sooner 
because I signed with Kansas City. And 
one club couldn't buy all that many stars 
There is no way they could afford such 
a payroll.” 

Marvin Miller believes that only 15 
or so free agents would switch teams in 
a given year, “not the hundreds the own- 
ers claim. The superstars won't be the 
ones who will move. A superstar has far 
more attachment to his team’s city than 
people realize. He’s got a home, a wife, 
kids, and probably business interests in 
the city. He doesn’t want to move just 
for a few more bucks. It’s the utility play- 
er sitting behind a Johnny Bench who 
wants to move. And the minor-league 
guy who'd be in the majors if his club 
weren't so strong at his position. Hav- 
ing the right to become a free agent will 
be more important than actually using 
the right. Not just to get more money 
from your club, but to make manage- 
ment pay more attention to the basic 
standards of decency and human 
dignity.” 


ree agency, in one form or an- 
other, is an idea whose time is 
now. Phillie Pitcher Tug Mc- 
Graw thinks the hassling 
among owners and players is 
a healthy sign. “It’s to the ben- 
efit of everybody that all this surfaces,” 
he says. “We are no longer going to be 
fooled into thinking that it is just a lit- 
tle boy’s game we are playing out there.” 
During his cight years as a Met, says Mc- 
Graw, “the line had always been that 
we were a part of this big happy family 
We were always the ‘sons’ of manage- 
ment. Well, that’s not the way it was, 
or is, not at all. Let a problem come up, 
like the soreness in my back, and the 
Mets moved quick to make a good deal 
for me before word got out that I was 
hurting. But that’s the way it should be 
Baseball is primarily a business, and the 
Mets acted in their best interest. My only 
objection is, let’s quit kidding about it.” 

But if McGraw is a businessman, he 
is one after Bill Veeck’s heart. It may 
not be just a boy’s game, but last year 
while the Braves were taking batting 
practice, McGraw hid out of sight with 
a hose and periodically sprinkled then- 
Brave Ralph Garr, who kept staring at 
the sunny sky in amazement. You often 
get that kind of thing in baseball. Once 
before a game in St. Louis, Bob Uecker, 
then a journeyman catcher, now an ABC 
announcer, borrowed a tuba from a band 
that was playing on the field and used 
it to shag flies. “Everybody loved it,” 
says Uecker. “Except the tuba player.” 

Innocence and _ ebullience—these 
are realities of baseball that transcend 
contracts and lawsuits. Bill Veeck sits 
in his Chicago office, looking at the 15- 
in. file drawer on his desk that con- 
tains some 1,500 promotional ideas, pon- 
dering which one to spring on his White 
Sox followers next. It is no wonder he 
expects more than a million paid 
































THE GAME WILL ALWAYS LOOK UP TO RUTH 
And the ball will always be round. 


through his gates this year. Milwaukee 
Brewer Boss Bud Selig, 41, comes right 
out and calls baseball show biz. His com- 
petition? Not other sports, but “movies, 
the circus, rock concerts.” His market? 
Youth. A 1975 survey showed that the 
average age of Brewer fans is 25: the 
young have discovered that the game 
is cheap at the gate and fine for a date 
($8 is tops, in Houston; 85¢ is bottom 
in Baltimore) 

The players are faster, stronger and 
bushier than ever—New York is a no- 
table exception now that George Stein- 
brenner has decreed short hair in order 
to instill “Yankee pride” in his players 
—but they still fit into the diamond in 
such a way as lo generate the same slow 
magnetism of yore. Football fans pay 
up to $18 a seat for thrills, chills, shocks 
and jolts. Baseball fans welcome thrills, 
too; last year’s rousing World Series re- 
mains a vivid memory. But for their 
money they just ask for flavor. It won't 
be easy for the sport to reconcile its play- 
ers’ new clout with the need to keep tick- 
et prices down to a daily digestible level, 
but then it isn’t easy to throw or hit a 
nice pitch either. Showmen like Bill 
Veeck and operators like Ted Turner 
seem to be up to the new challenge, and 
baseball appears to have the momentum 
to keep rolling along. Asked what he 
likes most about the game’s format, Tug 
McGraw ponders for a moment and re- 
plies, “The shape of the ball. We must 
never change the shape of the ball.” 
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A suffering child 





needs your help. 





Consider little Clemaria, 7 years old, and 
her brother, Jose Mario, 3, who are vic- 
tims of their environment in a teeming 
city of Brazil. They are hungry. They live 
in a house made of adobe, without water 
or light. They use old boxes for furniture, 
their bedding is rags. The mother suffers 
from a heart condition and spends most 
of her time in bed. As you look into 
Clemaria’s eyes, you can see she is tired 
of life. 

Why is it the children suffer the most? 

Perhaps because there are so many 
poor and hungry children, they no longer 
are considered important news. And yet, 
one-fourth of the world’s children are 
almost always hungry and one-tenth on 
the brink of death because of too little 
food (while each day the average Ameri- 
can eats 900 more calories than he needs 
and twice as much protein as his body re- 
quires). Since world population increases 
at a conservative estimate of 250,000 per 
day and food production lags, it is pre- 
dictable that more than 10 million chil- 
dren will die of hunger within the next 
year. 

As this text was being written (in Feb- 
ruary, 1976), Clemaria and her brother 
were among nearly 20,000 children in the 
world registered by Christian Children’s 
Fund but awaiting a sponsor to provide 
food, clothing, housing and medical care 
Sponsors will surely be found for these 


Now. 


two youngsters, but what about the other 
children? 

Not only the 20,000 on CCF's waiting 
list, but what about the millions of others 
who are barely clinging to life, children 
old before their time, children for whom 
entry into our program could mean the 


difference? 

What can be done about them? We 
must learn to be generous again, with our 
emotions and concern as well as our 
wealth. We must return to the grass roots 
to assist individuals rather than nations 
We must curb our own wastefulness. We 
must declare war on hunger. We must 
make a commitment. We must do some- 
thing. 

The world is full of children like 
Clemaria who are hurting. Will you help 
now? Through the Christian Children’s 
Fund, you can be a part of this grass 
roots way of sharing your love and rela- 
tive prosperity with desperate children 
like Clemaria—who want only a chance 
to survive in a hungry world, 

You can sponsor such a child for only 
$15 a month. Please fill out the coupon 
and send it with your first monthly check 


City- | 






You will receive your sponsored child’s 
name, address and photograph, plus a 
description of the child’s project and en- 
vironment. You will be encouraged to 
write to the child and your letters will be 
answered 

You can have the satisfaction of know- 
ing your concern made the difference. It 
is late. Somewhere in the world a child 
is Waiting 


We will send you a Statement of Income 
and Expense upon request 


Iwant to help! | 


I want to sponsor a boy 





| girl in 
(Country) 7 —s 

Choose any child who needs my help 
I will pay $15 a month. I enclose first pay- 
ment of $ - Please send me child’s 
name, mailing address and photograph 
I can't sponsor a child now but I do want 
to give § ‘ 

Please send me more information 
Name 


Address 


State _ Zip 
Mail today to: Dr. Verent J. Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 


Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 


Member of International Union for Child Welfare, 
Geneva. Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 
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1407 Yonge, Toronto 7. T0640 























STOCK & PILLORY IN BOSTON, CA. 1657; NEW YORK DRAFT RIOTS, 1863 


The following Bicentennial Essay is the seventh in a series 
that has been appearing periodically, surveying how America has 


changed in its 200 years. 
oO —and not only Tories—feared that if rebellion came, 

“the bands of society would be dissolved, the harmony 
of the world confounded, and the order of nature subverted.” 
Crime and lawlessness would surely accompany any challenge 
to authority, especially one involving a resort to arms. 

It did not happen—not, at least, during the war. In retro- 
spect, that is remarkable. In 1776 there were no municipal po- 
ice forces and almost no prisons. If a person was the victim of a 
crime, he would have to find and even apprehend the offender 
himself. There were sheriffs who could and did make arrests, 
but only on the basis of warrants issued by courts; there was no 
provision for arrest on “probable cause,” and if a sheriff acted as 
if there were, he was liable to be sued. Almost everybody was en- 
titled to a trial by jury, but the jury, unlike today’s juries, could set- 
tle questions of law as well as ones of fact. It was not unusual in 
those tumultuous days for a person charged with a crime to face 
a jury composed of sympathetic friends who were quite pre- 
pared to ignore a judge’s instructions and acquit the accused 
even though the law and the facts were plainly against him 

Mob action was so common and in the eyes of many so le- 
gilimate as to constitute, by 1776, a conventional method of po- 
litical action. The Boston Tea Party was hardly an isolated case 
the mob also rioted to keep food from being shipped out of the col- 
ony during lean times, to prevent men from being impressed 
into the British navy, and to halt the collection of unpopular cus- 
toms duties. The men who made up these mobs were, as likely 
as not, also the men to be found sitting in New England town 
meetings and on local juries. 

Accordingly, these were not mobs in the modern sense—that 
is, collections of unrelated roustabouts looking for fun or profit 
As University of Massachusetts Historian Pauline Maier has 
written: “The Boston mob was so domesticated that it refused to 
riot on Saturday and Sunday nights, which were considered holy 
by New Englanders.” Indeed, often the “mob” served quite le- 
zal ends, as when the hue and cry was set up to apprehend a 
thief, or when measures had to be taken to deal with public 
health problems. Small wonder, then, that a member of a mob 
was rarely convicted for his riotous actions. In the 20th century 
we have become accustomed to seeing theft and looting accom- 
pany mob action, but surprisingly that association did not exist 
in the 18th century 
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n the eve of the Revolutionary War, many colonists 


Crime not only did not increase during the Revolutionary 
War, but most of it, at least in New England, continued to in- 
volve religious and moral, not acquisitive or violent, offenses. Wil- 
liam E. Nelson, analyzing the records of seven populous Mas- 
sachusetts counties, finds an average of 23 prosecutions for theft 
each year before 1776 and 24 a year in the five years after 1776, 
hardly indicative of a crime wave. But there was an average of 
72 prosecutions for sexual offenses each year before 1776 and 58 
a year from 1779 to 1786, along with about 24 prosecutions a 
year for religious offenses, like missing church on Sunday 

We have always thought of our colonial forebears as rather 
puritanical, That there were so many prosecutions on moral and 
religious charges suggests that this was, indeed, their attitude; 
that there were so many offenders to be prosecuted suggests that 
they were not always puritanical in practice. In fact, what ap- 
pears to be a morals case may have been, in part at least, a bud- 
getary issue. The hundreds of women prosecuted for fornication 
before 1776 were almost exclusively the mothers of illegitimate 
children; county officials were eager to prove moral lapses to 
avoid rendering public assistance to fatherless offspring 

Punishments for criminals in 1776 were in theory quite se- 
vere but in practice much less so. In New York 16 crimes were 
punishable by death, and in Delaware 20. The great majority of 
convictions, however, resulted in fines or mild forms of corporal 
punishment—the stocks or the pillory. Banishment from the com- 
munity in the early colonial period was a serious penalty, for it 
was by no means clear that a person could survive outside the 
liny settlement. Still, severe measures were not unknown. His- 
torian Allan Nevins calculated that in Pennsylvania during the 
Revolutionary period an average of five felons a year were ex- 
ecuted, mostly for robbery or burglary. Because of the public ex- 
pense, few felons were imprisoned 

Some of the reasons for the relatively low crime rate in the 
Revolutionary period are obvious. For one thing, cities, the breed- 
ing grounds of crime, were quite small. In 1760, Philadelphia, 
the largest city in the colonies, had a population of only 23,000; 
Boston had only 16,000 inhabitants, making it equivalent in size 
to present-day Concord. Furthermore, many of the young men, 
who inevitably cause a disproportionate amount of mischief, were 
off fighting with George Washington 

Other reasons are less obvious but perhaps more important 
As University of Pennsylvania Historian Michael Zuckerman 
points out, the colonies before and during the Revolution were 
made up of isolated communities that used a common method 
to achieve political consensus, mobilize for collective action, and 
control crime: the public manipulation of reputations and the cre- 
ation of a powerful nexus of human interdependence. Majority 
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opinion not only dominated political decision making, but con- 
trolled most public and much private conduct as well. This is 
why there was such frequent resort to humiliation as a penalty 
Stocks, pillory, and tar and feathers were effective because the 
opinion of one’s townsmen was so important. The colonists paid 
a price for government by communal consensus: there was not 
much privacy, and what we now regard as liberties of conscience 
often existed only at the pleasure of public opinion 

Though the Revolutionary period was an era of profound po- 
litical change, it was not until after the war had ended that Amer- 
ica saw the results in new laws and changed behavior. The Rev- 
olution was above all a struggle to protect and enhance liberty, 
and though liberty was at first thought to mean only freedom 
from Britain, in the end the concept extended to a wide range of 
human affairs. Some prominent men, like President Timothy 
Dwight of Yale, feared that the new liberality would mean an 
end to all morality 
= 

n 1786 Massachusetts “decriminalized” fornication, substi- 

tuting a fine for criminal indictment; in time even that was 

rarely collected. The law against missing church on Sunday 
was not seriously enforced after the 1780s; by the 1790s there 
were only half as many prosecutions a year for religious offenses 
as before the Revolution. The freedoms granted the non- 
established, unofficial churches were enlarged, culminating in 
the passage of the First Amendment to the Constitution. The im- 
portation of slaves was forbidden in every state but Georgia and 
South Carolina, and the outright abolition of slavery occurred in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Vermont. In 1786 the Penn- 
sylvania legislature reduced the number of crimes for which death 
was the penalty, and in 1794 it limited execution to those con- 
victed of willful homicide 

The liberalization of the law was followed by an increase in 
crime. (Whether the former helped cause the latter is unknown 
and probably unknowable.) Nelson found that, while there were 
only 23 or 24 prosecutions a year for property crime in Mas- 
sachusetts before and during the Revolutionary War, by 1784 
that figure had more than doubled and by 1790 more than tri- 
pled. Of course the population was increasing as well, and so the 
rate at which crimes were being committed may not (no one 
knows) have gone up as sharply. But indisputably there was 
more crime and there were more criminals. The effectiveness of 
communal control by force of public opinion was fading 

Cities were growing rapidly in size: by 1830 the population 
of New York City was 242,000, of Philadelphia 80,462. Though 
not yet industrialized, the cities were nonetheless violent. The 
decades of the 1830s and 1840s were among the most tumul- 
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ASBURY PARK, N.J., POLICE & RIOTERS, 1970; LOUISIANA PRISON, 1963 


tuous in our history. Rioting became commonplace for reasons 
that were partly economic (depressions that put artisans out of 
work or immigration that put them in competition with cheaper 
labor), partly religious (Catholics, Masons and Mormons were at 
tacked and their buildings burned), partly political (the early anti- 
slavery agitation), and partly sporting (the drunker members of 
volunteer fire companies enjoyed pitched battles on their way 
to or from a conflagration). As many as a thousand lives may 
have been lost to mob action in the decades preceding the 
Civil War 

The response to these conditions was the creation of new, spe- 
cialized institutions to deal with what had once been left to spon- 
taneous and communal control. At the time of the Revolution, 
the “police” were nothing but night watchmen who set up the 
hue and cry if a fire broke out or a horse died in the street. But 
big cities began to suffer more noisome problems. By the 1820s 
one out of every 65 Bostonians was, according to Haverford Col- 
lege Historian Roger Lane, engaged in selling liquor. The dozen 
“houses of infamous character” that flourished in the West End 
of Boston were raided in 1823 by a party of citizens led by May- 
or Josiah Quincy. In 1837 a riot between volunteer firemen and 
an Irish funeral procession was so serious that a militia cavalry 
regiment of 800 horsemen was required to restore order. As a re- 
sult of these disturbances, a professional police force was cre- 
ated, modeled after the new London police. In 1863 this force. 
aided by the militia, put down the Boston Draft Riot; during its 
course, the previously unarmed police had to acquire weapons 
and, in its aftermath, decided, with legislative approval, to arm 
themselves on a regular basis 

Though rioting led to the professionalization of the police, or 
dinary crime occupied their time and liquor control determined 
their relations with the public. Between 1860 and 1869 there 
were 70 murders in Boston. Theft, especially pickpocketing and 
burglary, were common, and there were some spectacular bank 
robberies. The Civil War produced great riches for some but 
until the perfection of the Yale lock in 1865, there was no ef- 
fective way of protecting such wealth. In 1864 alone, the Boston 
police reported that nearly a million dollars had been stolen. Pro- 
fessional detectives emerged who would attempt to recover the 
loot in exchange for a fee, usually about 10% of the proceeds 

This free-enterprise detective service was quite satisfactory 
to many citizens, but another aspect of police work was quite dis- 
agreeable. The state legislature kept trying to control or ban the 
sale of liquor in rowdy Boston, and the police were instructed to 
enforce the unpopular laws. As one might expect, there soon de- 
veloped a pattern of sporadic, selective enforcement accompa- 
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NEW YORK’S FINEST ON PATROL, 1975, & ON DISPLAY, 1854 


nied by charges of corruption and harassment met by coun- 
tercharges of hypocrisy and stupidity. 

Along with the police, the penitentiary was invented. As com- 
munity control weakened, institutional control increased. But im- 
prisonment was not simply or even primarily an expedient; it 
was seen as a reform. Gone would be the humiliation of the 
stocks and pillory, the pain of the whipping post, the agonies of 
the gallows. In their place would be an institution devoted not 
simply to confining but also to rehabilitating the offender. In the 
penitentiary—literally, a place where one repents—the native in- 
nocence of man could be restored by the proper combination of 
solitary reflection and spiritual guidance. The high hopes of the 
reformers proved, of course, impossibly utopian—probably in the- 
ory, certainly in practice. As crime increased, the prisons were 
soon overcrowded, and thus neither solitude nor guidance was 
any longer possible. More important, the breakdown of familial 
and communal controls that had made prisons necessary in the 
first place ensured that the prisons could not be successful—how 
does one reform in a year or two a personality that has been de- 
formed by a decade or two of neglect or abuse? 

-and the problems—of crime and law enforcement 


had been set in ways that have endured to the pre- 


sent. The community had ceased to be self-regulating and had 
turned over more and more functions once performed by fam- 
ilies and neighbors to policemen, wardens, penitentiaries, alms- 
houses and asylums. The police could maintain order—the mob 
was no longer tolerated—but they could not prevent crime; they 
could enforce laws, but not unpopular ones; criminals might fear 
prison, but they were not reformed by it. With immigration ap- 
proaching flood levels, the normal disputes over the nature of pub- 
lic order and the sources of criminality were intensified by eth- 
nic cleavages and the distaste for “foreigners.” Though 
evangelical revivals took place from time to time, the police no 
longer played a large role in enforcing a religious code: in 1884 
the Boston police made only 53 arrests for fornication but 16,780 
for drunkenness. 

In this century crime rates have risen and fallen in response 
to complex forces we do not well understand. Until the FBI be- 
gan to keep track of crime in the 1930s, there were not even any 
national figures to show these changes. The FBI Uniform Crime 
Reports, though imperfect, reveal some remarkable trends. For 
example, during the 1930s, reported rates of robbery and bur- 
glary declined more or less steadily in spite of (or perhaps be- 
cause of) adverse economic conditions. In the 1960s the report- 
ed rates of these crimes rose despite (or again, perhaps because 
of) general prosperity. 

The crime wave that began in the early 1960s and continues 
today has been all the more disturbing to citizens because it fol- 
lowed nearly three decades of low or at least stable crime rates. 
Rising crime during a period of rising prosperity was a profound 
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ithin a hundred years after the Revolution, the form 


shock, particularly following an era of political calm, apparent 
national unity, and widespread optimism about the strength and 
virtue of American society. No doubt Americans of the 1830s 
were equally shocked when the tumult and licentiousness of the 
Jacksonian era followed on the remembered—and perhaps ex- 
aggerated—heroics of the Revolutionary years. 

America in the 1960s and 1970s has found it harder to re- 
spond to crime than America in the 1830s. Earlier, we dealt 
with the problem by creating new institutions—the police, the 
prison, the asylum, corporations, the mass political party, local 
self-government—through which to control dangerous impulses 
and channel constructive ones. Today there are virtually no in- 
stitutions left to invent: crime increases in spite of police, pris- 
ons, and public and private government. For a long time, and to 
our great disadvantage, we clung to the myth that there was a bu- 
reaucratic or governmental alternative to familial and commu- 
nal virtue, that what parents, neighbors, and friends had failed 
to do, patrolmen, wardens, counselors and psychiatrists could 
provide. We struggled to maintain the hope that the police and 
schools could prevent crime and that prisons and treatment pro- 
grams could rehabilitate criminals. 

We were wrong. We are coming to the unhappy realization 
that the police can rarely prevent crime and can solve at best 
only a small fraction of offenses. We now know that prisons can- 
not rehabilitate offenders. Hundreds of experimental studies on 
the treatment of criminals reach the same conclusion: no matter 
what form rehabilitation takes—vocational or academic train- 
ing, individual or group counseling, long or short sentences, pro- 
bation or parole—it does not work. We must finally concede 
that it is naive to suppose we can take a convict who has de- 
voted a good part of his life to misbehavior of every sort and trans- 
form his character. 

We enter our Bicentennial year confused, properly humbled, 
but not necessarily despondent. The conditions of life in the in- 
nermost parts of many of our older cities have become, in Thom- 
as Hobbes’ phrase, ‘solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short.” 
The near collapse of family structure and communal life in these 
areas has created, for tens of thousands of people, especially 
young ones, a social catastrophe that the conventional institu- 
tions of a free society are, in the short run, powerless to correct 
But for different people and at different times, much the same 
thing happened: in the cities of the 1830s, the 1880s, the 1910s 
Those who survived were the strong, the mobile and the lucky. 

From the vantage point of 200 years we should have only 
modest expectations for what our institutions, facing these prob- 
lems, can accomplish. We will not eliminate the causes of crime, 
nor will we rehabilitate offenders in any large numbers. But if 
prisons cannot rehabilitate, at least they can punish and isolate 
Society must be able to protect itself from dangerous offenders 
and impose some costs on criminal acts. Since most serious crime 
is committed by repeaters, separating them from the rest of the 
community, even for relatively brief periods, may produce some 
reductions in crime. Though recent studies suggest that certainty 
of punishment significantly deters crime, sentencing in our crim- 
inal courts is an irrational process that sometimes results in cell 
mates serving widely disparate terms for the same offense. Uni- 
form standards for sentencing must replace the idiosyncratic dis- 
cretion of judges. If our judges cannot be wise, at least they can 
become consistent. Similarly, if detectives cannot solve many 
crimes, at least patrolmen ought to be properly deployed to catch 
more offenders. And if citizens cannot remake ravaged commu- 
nities, at least governments and private programs can assist them 
in moving up and out of these dismal neighborhoods. For the rest, 
patience. The American character is still evolving, and in the dec- 
ades ahead may become many things—even less criminal 





James Q. Wilson, a professor of gov- 
ernment at Harvard University, has 
served on presidential task forces 
and advised various governmental 
commissions dealing with crime and 
disorder and is the author of Think- 
ing About Crime and Varieties of 
Police Behavior 
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Save 39% on Craftsman 


74. pc. Mechanics Tool Set. 





Now 55999, 
Regular separate prices total $98.75 as shown 
in Sears 1976 Power and Hand Tool Catalog. 


These professional quality tools for car. 
shop and home are on sale now in most large 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. retail stores in AK, 
AZ, CA, FL, GA, HI, 1A, 1D, IL, IN, KY, MI, MN 
ND, NV, OH, OR. SD, TX. UT. WA, and WI 
SALE BEGINS APRIL 19, 1976 AND ENDS 
MAY 1, 1976 

Craftsman Full-Unlimited Warranty. 
Craftsman Hand tools are warranted to give 
complete satisfaction or return 
to nearest Sears retail store for free 
replacement 





Tools that have earned the right to wear the name. 











The $500,000 Timex 


Television's bionic twosome, Steve 
Austin and Jaime Sommers, seemed 
made for each other—literally. Like 
Steve, she had been rebuilt with super- 
human powers by space-age engineers 
Sure enough, when she made some try- 
oul appearances on ABC's Six Million 
Dollar Man l\ast year, Austin’s all-seeing 
artificial eye nearly popped out of his 
head. Who could blame him? Jaime 
looked smashing, and as Steve's blood 
pressure climbed, so did the show’s rat- 
ings. Explains willowy Lindsay Wagner, 
who plays Jaime: “Viewers tuned in to 
see whether passion could flow between 
two people who were part Timex.” So 
many did so, in fact, that Jaime was spun 
out of Steve's life for a series of her own 

Hot Entry. By the numbers, at least. 
this forced separation has been a suc- 
cess. Since The Bionic Woman first ap- 
peared in mid-January it has become, 
along with ABC's sitcom Laverne and 
Shirley, the TV season’s hottest late en- 
try. Big with the bubble-gum crowd that 
also dotes on Lee Majors, it has also 
drawn a sizable adult audience stuck on 
Lindsay Wagner's sexy looks. Her show 
has consistently been among the top 15 
in the ratings, although Majors’ program 
often edges it out by a point or two 

Wagner plays a latter-day Wonder 
Woman who became the world’s first 
bionic woman after she was nearly killed 
in a skydiving accident; doctors rebuilt 
her, piece by voluptuous piece, with 80- 
m.p.h. legs, a right arm that can shatter 
trees and an ear capable of hearing 
leaves rustle in the next county. Between 
classes at a military base in Ojai, Calif., 
where she is a schoolteacher, she 
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WAGNER POSING IN FUR COAT, USING BIONIC 
HEARING TO CRACK SAFE, DOING HIGH JUMP 


moonlights as an intelligence agent 

Unlike Steve Austin, who regularly 
uses his brawn to brain villains, Jaime 
seldom uses her strength to do more than 
defensively trip or trick her opponents 
ABC also seems to have decided that she 
can get along without a coherent plot 
The typical show seems to be a collec- 
tion of barely related episodes intended 
mainly to display Jaime’s powers: she 
Stops a rampaging elephant by tugging 
on its chain; uses her foot to brake an 
out-of-control car; leaps onto a second- 
story fire escape to avoid danger 

The Bionic Woman's most impres- 
sive feat may have been the deal she 
wrung out of Universal, the show’s pro- 
ducer. Her contract gives her $500,000 a 
year for five years, a guarantee of one 
film role annually and 124% of the take 
from sales of Bionic dolls, T shirts and 
other spin-offs, which her agent insists 
could total as much as $2 million. Only 
last fall, Wagner, 26, was having trouble 
at Universal, which decided not to re- 
new a $50,000-a-year contract she then 
had with the studio. Although she was 
considered “promising,” her credits in- 
cluded only a few mixed-review films 
(Two People, The Paper Chase) and oc- 
casional one-shot appearances on TV 
shows. ABC vetoed her for a TV movie 
role because she was not well known 

But that was before her tryout on 
Six Million Dollar Man. Following her 
appearance, ABC received an avalanche 
of mail on Wagner. Universal ap- 
proached Ron Samuels, 30, her new 
manager, about a series of her own. The 
frenetic, woolly-haired Samuels, then 
little known in the manager’s trade, 
ticked off Wagner's demands, including 
the $500,000-a-year guarantee Says 





Samuels: “When I told them what we 
wanted, there was absolute silence in the 
room. They simply couldn't talk.” A few 
days later, Universal accepted the terms 

But the money, Wagner claims, is 
not important. Says she: “I'm a serious 
actress, and I'm trying like hell not to be- 
come Wonder Woman. I've been so busy 
I haven't had a chance to spend a dime 
—nol even a new pair of jeans.” The 
daughter of a Portland, Ore., school- 
portrait photographer, she looks some- 


what like a Pepsi-generation version of 


Lauren Bacall—Betty’s sharp features 
and curling mouth combined with a tall 
(S ft. 8 in.), lean Malibu beach girl's 
body. She began fashion modeling at 13, 
then at 18 joined an L.A. rock group as 
a singer and moved in with one of the 
musicians. Later she took acting lessons 
and in 1971 signed her first contract with 
Universal. She was married for two 
years to a record executive, but now lives 
in an apartment in Benedict Canyon 
with Actor Michael Brandon 

Wagner manages to play her role 
with a certain necessary wry humor, 
sometimes shrugging or smirking at the 
camera before or after performing one 
of her preposterous feats. Same goes for 
her manager. The day afler Universal 
agreed to Wagner's fat contract, he 
toured the studio, wearing a crash hel- 
met as a gag, and was applauded on sev- 
eral sound stages. One actor who did 
not cheer was the Six Million Dollar 
Man. Majors was piqued because his 
own contract (since renegotiated) paid 
him a mere $300,000, give or take a few 
Gs, and included no royalties for spin- 
offs. The $500,000 woman, he groused 
was “a bionic rip-off.” 


Fall! Fail! Fall! 


In the program it is called the “Gi- 
ant Gyrating Gyro-Wheel,” and that is 
probably as good a name as any for the 
contraption. Two or three times a day 
at Manhattan’s Madison Square Gar- 
den, where the Ringling Bros. and Bar- 
num & Bailey Circus has settled in for 
its spring visit, a British-born performer 
named Elvin Bale approaches the de- 
vice, unlimbers its 40-ft. arms and sets 
both himself and the great wheel into 
motion. Thus begins what Ringling Im- 
presario Irvin Feld says is “one of the 
most fantastic thrill acts the show has 
ever had.” 

For once, circus hyperbole comes 
close to fact. At one end of the Gyro 
Wheel’s arms is a heavy counterweight: 
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BALE RIDING SPINNING GYRO-WHEEL 
Balanced on the edge of fear. 





SHOW BUSINESS & TV 


at the other is a circular wire-mesh cage 
8 ft. in diameter. Bale and his wife Jea- 
nette give the cage a mighty push. As it 
begins to turn, Bale hops inside, then 
makes like a hamster in an exercise 
wheel. As the cage rises, he runs up the 
inside to help maintain speed. When it 
reaches the top, Bale backpedals fran- 
tically to slow the whooshing descent, re- 
versing again at the bottom to propel 
himself around the loop once more 
So far, so good. Cardiac-arrest time 
the moment when some kids in the au- 
dience begin to chant “Fall! Fall! Fall!” 
—comes when Bale climbs outside the 
cage and does the whole heart-stopping 
routine standing on top, with nothing be- 
tween him and a nasty tumble but an ex- 
quisite sense of balance. As the cage 
dives earthward from the peak of its are 
some 45 ft. in the air, he is in danger of 
being tossed by centrifugal force into the 
cheap seats. Bale often loses balance on 
the downswing and has to hang on for 
dear life 
Bale’s Gyro-Wheel act is not his only 
scary turn. At another point in the show 
he dives headfirst off a swinging trapeze 
bar and then catches himself, at the last 
moment, by his heels. That stunt gives 
even Bale bad dreams. “The heel is the 
last point of your body,” he says. “You 
can't catch yourself if you fall. Some- 
times I wake upat night dreaming I have 
just missed the bar.” On these occa- 
sions, adds Jeanette, “he almost knocks 


me out of bed, grabbing at things.” 

Bale, 30, is a fourth-generation cir- 
cus performer: his great-grandfather 
was a juggler, grandpa had a bicycle act, 
and Dad Trevor Bale is an animal train- 
er, These comparatively tame pursuits 
never interested Elvin. Even as a child, 
says his father, “he was always hanging 
off things.” He was—and is—also al- 
ways dreaming up new things to hang 
from: the Gyro-Wheel was inspired by a 
double Ferris wheel he saw in a carnival 
and the cage toy his son has for his pet 
hamster. As for his safety, Bale eschews 
nets but never forgets a cardinal rule: “If 
you Start taking things for granted, you 
get hurt. IUs dangerous not to maintain 
an edge of fear.” 

Select Company. Bale, who lives 
off-season in Florida, occasionally talks 
of retiring to run a delicatessen or restau- 
rant in some down-to-earth spot. What 
keeps him from doing so is not his $50.- 
000 to $60,000 salary but the fact that, as 
he puts it, “there is always competition 
in the circus, and we all know the best 
act will be in the center. This is what 
makes the circus great.” That and its tra- 
ditions. Bale wants to join the select 
company of such immortal performers 
in the big top world as the flying Wallen- 
das, Aerialist Alfredo Codona and Unus 
the man who could balance on his index 
finger. Circus buffs believe that Bale 
could start slicing pastrami tomorrow 
and his reputation would be secure 
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Carlton 70. The lowest‘tar’ 
ofall cigarettes. 


Look at the latest U.S. Government figures for 
other brands that call themselves “‘low’”’ in tar. 





Carlton 70's (lowest of all brands) — 
“1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine 
*Av. per cigarette by FTC method 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


—— 
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1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 
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Fedders heat pump 
air conditioner cuts 
winter fuel bills 


Saves on summer cooling, too! 


The money you save operating your 
Fedders Flexhermetic II heat pump air 
conditioner to warm your home in the 
winter can pay for the cost of operating the 
Flexhermetic II heat pump air conditioner 
to cool your home in summer. 

The Flexhermetic II heat pump air 
conditioner is a single system that performs 
like two...to provide comfort all year long. 
In summer it’s a super efficient central air 
conditioner that removes heat from your 
home at an exceptionally low operating 
cost and leaves it comfortably cool and dry. 
In winter the Flexhermetic II heat pump 
air conditioner is reversed automatically 
and it becomes a heating system...a heating 
system that uses the natural heat always 
present in the outdoor air (82 percent of 
heat in the air that was available at 100°F is 
still available at 0°F). 

Because it uses this natural heat, the 
Fedders heat pump air conditioner can 
achieve dramatic savings in winter fuel bills 
when compared to straight electric heat. 
Electric heat has a C.O.P.* of 1.0 and pro- 
vides 3413 BTUs of heat per kilowatt hour. 
Fedders Flexhermetic II model 
CKH024B7A outdoor unit and 
CFJO24CQA indoor unit provide a C.O.P. 
of 2.6 at 47°F outdoor temperature or 
8874 BTUs of heat per kilowatt hour. It is 
easy to see how savings can quickly add up 
to offset the low operating cost of 
Flexhermetic II heat pump cooling. 


The Fedders heat pump air condi- 
tioner is exceptionally reliable and efficient 
because of the Fedders Rotor-H com- 
pressor that was specifically designed for 
heat pump operation. Its smooth rotary 
motion with only three basic moving parts 
(less to wear out, less to go wrong), its solid 
construction, its special low-friction 
Carblucon™ bearings (this a spectacular en- 
gineering achievement in its own right) set 
new high standards of reliability. 

So reliable in fact is the Rotor-H com- 
pressor that Fedders makes available a 
four-year extended full warranty in addi- 
tion to the one year standard parts warranty. 
The super-efficient Rotor-H compressor is 
the heart of a system designed and con- 
structed to match its unparalleled 
reliability and performance. 

So no matter if you're adding on or 
replacing, Fedders <P 
makes central air con- eo, 
ditioning and heating 
more affordable. For 
more information 
on how you can save 
with Fedders, write 
Fedders Air Conditioning Sales Co., 
Dept. HB, Edison, New Jersey 08817. 


"COP. stands for Coetticient of Performance 
the ratio of heat output to energy consumed 


FEDDERS 


the most comforting name in air conditioning 
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Pioneer has 
conquered the one 
big problem of 


high-priced turntables. 











The best way to judge the new 
Pioneer PL-510 turntable is to 
pretend it costs about $100 more. 
Then see for yourself if it8 worth that 
kind of money. 

First. note the 
precision-machined 
look and feel of 
the PL-510. 

The massive. 
die-cast. alumi- 


For under $200; 


you can now own the 


the wow and flutter remain below 
(0.03%. You can't get performance like 
that with idler drive or even belt drive. 
The PL-510 is truly the inaudible 
component a turntable should be. 
Vibrations 
are damped out 
by the PL-510%8 
double-floating 
suspension. 


num-alloy platter direct-drive PL-510. fa a 


gives an immediate 

impression of quality. The strobe 
marks on the rim tell you that you 
don't have to worry about perfect 
accuracy of speed at either 33/4 or 


15 RPM. 





The S-shaped tone arm is made 
like a scientific instrument and seems 
to have practically no mass when you 
lift it off the arm rest. The controls are 
a sensuous delight to touch and are 
functionally grouped for one-handed 
operation. 

But the most expensive feature of 
the PL-5 10 is hidden under the 
platter. Direct drive. With a brushless 
DC servo-controlled motor. The same 
as in the costliest turntables. 

Thats why the rumble level is 
down to -60 dB by the super- 
stringent JIS standard. And thats why 





insulators 
inside the four feet. And the turntable 
chassis floats on springs suspended 
from the top panel of the base. Stylus 
hopping and tone arm skittering 
become virtually impossible. 

But if all this won't persuade you 
to buy a high-priced turntable, even 
without the high price, Pioneer has 
three other new models for even less. 

The PL-117D for under $175? 
we Phe PL-115D for 
under $125. And 
the amazing 
PL-112D for 
under $100° 

None of these 
has a rumble 
level above -50 dB 
(JIS). None of them has more wow 
and flutter than 0.07%. 

So it seems that Pioneer has also 
conquered the one big problem of 
low-priced turntables. 

The low performance. 

U.S. Pioneer Electronics Corp.., 
75 Oxford Drive, Moonachie. 

New Jersey 07074. 


Y PIONEER 


Anyone can hear the difference. 


“For informational purposes only. The actual resale prices will be set by the individual Pioneer dealer at his option. 














Should you 
gift the graduate 
with a dictionary? 


Edwin Newman, chairman, and 94% of 
the members of The American Heritage 
Dictionary Usage Panel would prefer 
that you give it as a graduation gift 
















These 118 speakers 
and writers of good 
7 English help the 
graduate choose the best of all — 
possible words, exclusively in a 
The American Heritage Dic- MRQgcaan Yard ae eilarta Vey: 
tionary. With 155,000 entries, a 
4.000 illustrations, and thou DICTIONARY 
sands of new words, it's the OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
most up-to-date dictionary 
in America. From $8.95 


VEW COLLEGE EDITION 
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The best gift you 
| cangive on Mothers D 
is something she can use every day. 


Princess Gardner's Stasher/Checkbook Secretary. 
The Mother's Day gift she'll still be using next year. With 
places for everything: Checkbook, pen, credit cards, bills, photos, 
notes. Even an outside framed coin purse 
Available in a dazzling array of colors, leathers, motifs. From $10.00 


_ PRINCESS GARDNER’ 


on of SWANK, INC 














Married. Carl Bernstein, 31, one 
half of the Washington Post's prizewin- 
ning Watergate-reporting team and co- 
author (with Bob Woodward) of the 
bestselling The Final Days; and Nora 
Ephron, 34, witty feminist editor (Es- 
quire) and author (Crazy Salad). both 
for the second time; in Manhattan 

om 

Married. Doris Day, 52, freckle- 
faced band singer of the 1940s turned 
virgin queen of cinema in the ‘50s and 
60s; and Barry D. Comden, 41, some- 
time restaurant manager; she for the 
fourth time, he for the second: in Car- 
mel, Calif. 

Married. Wayne L. Hays, 64, ter- 
rible-tempered 14-term Congressman 
from Ohio and chairman of the House 
Administration Committee; and Patri- 
cia Peak, thirtyish, Hays’ longtime per- 
sonal secretary; he for the second time, 
she for the first; in Arlington, Va 

aa 

Died. Lieut. General David Elazar, 
50, Chief of Israeli troops during the 
1973 October War, who resigned after 
he was officially blamed for wrongly as- 
sessing Arab intentions; of a heart at- 
tack; near Tel Aviv 

” 

Died. Myra K. Wolfgang, 61, out- 
spoken union leader who two years ago 
helped organize the 3,200-member na- 
tionwide Coalition of Labor Union 
Women; of cancer; in Detroit. As vice 
president of the 500,000-member Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees and Bar- 
tenders International, she testified 
against the Equal Rights Amendment 
“I am afraid of equality of mistreat- 
ment,” she told a Senate subcommittee 


s 
Died. Paul Ford, 74, horse-faced 
character actor who played Colonel 


Hall, the butt of Phil Silvers’ Sergeant 
Bilko on TV; after a brief illness; in Min- 
eola, N.Y. At 37, Ford decided to be- 
come an actor, scored best on Broad- 
way as the incredulous colonel in The 
Teahouse of the August Moon (1953) and 
as the dismay-ridden father-to-be in 
Never Too Late (1962) 
7 

Died. Gerald L.K. Smith, 78, self- 
styled rabble-rouser and proudly bigoted 
founder of the extreme right-wing Chris- 
tian Nationalist Crusade; of pneumonia; 
in Glendale, Calif. A fundamentalist 
preacher, Smith left his pulpit to work 
for Louisiana Governor Huey Long, 
crossing the country to set up Share-Our- 
Wealth Clubs. After Long’s death in 
1935, Smith turned far right. In his vir- 
ulent magazine The Cross and The Flag 
he heaped invective on Jews, blacks, 


Catholics, Communists and _ labor 
unions, and campaigned to drive 
“Franklin D. Jewsevelt” out of the 


White House 
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It happens all the time. 
armed with good intentions. After all, 
right? Something sound. Sensible. 
Basic. A nice four-door sedan. With blackwalls. No frills, no 
you. Give you good ol’ A to B transportation every 
what you look at. 

waik in a Buick dealer. And you see it. Its name 
AWK. 


Well, what the heck, it can't hurt to look. 

You open the hood. Surely some exotic powerplant 
must reside here. But, no, to your complete surprise you find 
a little V-6. A Buick V-6. How innovative. Very timely, too 

You get inside. Nice bucket seats .. . great for long trips. 
And the 4-speed manual transmission ... very practical. Gosh, 
there's even a tachometer. And look how you can open up 
the whole back end for hauling stuff. Rear seat folds down 
Slick as a whistle. All standard equipment, too. Why, when 
Stop to think about it, this Skyhawk is a darned sensible 
le Car, isn't it? Hey, where's that nice salesman? After all, it 


it's just a car you 


time. And that's 





Can't hurt to go for a little spin around the block, can it? 

The story you have just read is true. It happens hundreds 
of times a day in Buick dealerships all over the country. People 
go in expecting to find well-built, quality transportation 
—and they do. ; 

But they also discover something else. Something called 
Free Spirit. in themselves, as well as the shiny new Buick they 
end up buying. And in the final analysis, it's what makes the 
whole proposition of getting from A to B in a Buick a very 
special experience 

Well, why not unleash a little Free Spirit of your own? 

ao Your Buick dealer's the fellow to see 
a, 


oo y 
= 1 
x 


BUICK Dedicated to theFreeSpirit 











STEREO REVIEW 
Reg. Rate: 
12 Issues/$7.98 
You Pay Only $3.99 


Better 
Homes 
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BETTER HOMES 
AND GARDENS 
Newsstand Rate 
12 Issues/$9.00 
You Pay Only $8.00 


POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Reg. Rate 
12 Issues/$8.98 
You Pay Only $4.49 


Roonlar Eissteonics 


POPULAR 
ELECTRONICS 
Reg. Rate 
12 Issues/$6.98 
You Pay Only $5.99 


BUSINESS WEEK 
Newsstand Rate 
51 Issues/$51.00 
You Pay Only $21.50 


If ane GEOR 
eh ARS 
TV GUIDE 
Newsstand Rate 


32 Issues /$8.00 
You Pay Only $5.85 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
TODAY 
Reg. Rate 


12 Issues/$12.00 
You Pay Only $6.00 


YIN 


FLYING 
Reg. Rate 
12 Issues/$9.98 
You Pay Only $5.99 


ESQUIRE 
Newsstand Rate 
8 Issues/$12.00 

You Pay Only $6.00 


CAR & DRIVER 
Reg. Rate: 
12 Issues/$7.98 
You Pay Only $3.99 


FAMILY HEALTH 
Single Copy Cost 

12 Issues/$9.00 
You Pay Only $5.97 


FIELD & STREAM 
Reg. Rate: 
12 Issues/$7.95 


% You Pay Only $3.98 


ON TODAY’S 
TOP PUBLICATIONS 


Ms. 
Reg. Rate: 
12 Issues/$10,00 
You Pay Only $5.00 


PREVENTION 
Reg. Rate 


APARTMENT LIFE 
Reg. Rate 
12 Issues/$6.85 9 Issues/$6,77 
You Pay Only $5.85 You Pay Only $4.97 


ONE-STOP 


PLAYBOY 
Newsstand Rate 
12 Issues/$16.00 

You Pay Only $10.00 


CYCLE 
Reg. Rate: 
12 Issues/$7.98 
You Pay Only $3.99 


ORGANIC 
GARDENING 
Reg. Rate: 
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REDBOOK 
Reg. Rate 
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Reg. Rate 
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SHOPPING FOR 20 GREAT MAGAZINES 





Magazines At Discount—a brand new idea from a 
great company—has brought together these 20 
unique magazines and is offering them to you at 
savings of up to 50%! 


Magazines for the whole family including great 
news sources like Business Week and Esquire... 
special interest magazines like Popular Photogra- 
phy, Stereo Review, and Car and Driver . . . Cycle, 
Flying, and Popular Electronics. Or you can stretch 
your mind with Psychology Today and Ms. .. . or 
complement your life-style with Playboy, Field and 
Stream, Family Health and Prevention. 


Plus—money-saving advice for the home in Better 
Homes and Gardens, Apartment Life, Redbook and 
Organic Gardening . . . and family entertainment 
and information in Parents and TV Guide. 


So choose the magazine that's just right for you. 
(You can choose up to four!) They all carry dis- 
counts—some up to 50%! It’s a special opportunity 
that saves you the most on the most exciting read- 
ing around. To order: just fill out attached card 
and drop it in the mail. If card is missing, write to: 
Magazines At Discount. P.O. Box 2703, Boulder, 
Colorado 80302. 


Magazines At Discount, A Division of Ziff-Davis Publishing Company 











(CLOCKWISE, FROM ABOVE) POETS JOHN 
ASHBERY, RICHARD HUGO, JAMES MERRILL, 
RICHARD HOWARD & ANNE SEXTON 


American Poetry: School’s Out 


Poetry editors are drowning in a sea 
of manuscripts. It is not unusual for the 
most obscure journals and quarterlies to 
be inundated with 3,000 poems a month 
Nearly 400 books of poetry are pub- 
lished in the U.S. each year. Antaeus Ed- 
itor (and poet) Daniel Halpern optimis- 
tically calls this a “blossoming of talent,” 
but there is a darker side to the phe- 
nomenon. Poet Louis Simpson voices a 
common refrain when he complains that 
“there are few readers of poetry of any 
kind.” Statistics bear him out. Poetry is 
a prestigious loss-leader on publishers’ 
lists. The book of verse that sells more 
than 2,000 copies is a bona fide success 

Evidently, many people now find 
poetry easier to write than to read. The 
demolitions of old poetic constraints 

inaugurated by such elitists as T.S 
Eliot and Ezra Pound—have allowed 
just about any flyspecked page to mas- 
querade as divine afflatus. “Poetry,” 
Pound insisted, “must be as well writ- 
ten as prose,” but he did not reckon on 
the grunts, snorts and limping non se- 
quiturs that his epigones would later 
commit to paper under the banner of 
the new. 

During the ‘50s and ‘60s, several 
loose “schools” of poetry provided some 
fixed points in a chaos of experimen- 
tation. A poet of the New York School, 
for example, was inclined to adopt his 
methods and aims from the French sur- 
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realists and Dadaists, while the Beats 
on the West Coast looked to the dhar- 
ma and karma of the East for their in- 
spiration. Today the schools have let out, 
and contemporary poetry has become a 
babel of idiosyncrasies. 

Within that choir of voices there are 
genuine talents, poets whose recognition 
is justifiably earned. Five of them have 
works current and available 


DIVINE COMEDIES 
by JAMES MERRILL 
136 pages. Atheneum. $8.95. 


The centerpiece of this new volume 
by a former National Book Award win- 
ner and recipient of the Bollingen Prize 
in Poetry is The Book of Ephraim, a 90- 
page narrative poem. Merrill, 50, sets 
up a premise that gives him the latitude 
of Dante and the eternity of Scheher- 
azade. He claims that in 1955 he and a 
companion made contact—via a Ouija 
board—with the spirit of Ephraim, a 
Greek Jew born in A.D. 8 who was also, 
in a second incarnation, a favorite of 
the Emperor Tiberius. As a cup moves 
among the capital letters on the board, 
Ephraim is resuscitated as a chatty, 
crotchety witness to history and to two 
decades of the poet's life. 

Through this aperture into the oc- 
cult, the reader views a tapestry as large 
and ornate as any to be found in recent 





poetry. Merrill’s allusions are often rec- 
ondite. But his loving attention to bril- 
liant surfaces outdazzles difficulties. The 
Book of Ephraim crackles with wit 


Oh god, these days 

Thermometer at 90, July haze 

Heavy with infamy from 
Washington. 

Impeachment ripens round the 
furrowed stone 

Face of a story-teller who has 
given 

Fiction a bad name (1 at least 
thank heaven 

For my executive privilege 
vis-a-vis 

Transcripts of certain private 
hours with E) 


The spirit Ephraim brings his pu- 
pils good news about the cosmic dance 
of souls, though he warns that if the 
world is destroyed, heaven would van- 
ish. The same Keatsian reverence for 
earthly pleasures pervades Merrill's 
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poem. Words are to be cherished be- 
cause they open magic casements 


Hadn t—/rom books, from 


living— 

The profusion dawned on us, of 
“languages” 

iny one of which, to who could 
read it 


Lit up the system it conceived? 
—bird-flight 

Hallucinogen, chorale and 
horoscope 

Each its own world, hypnotic 
many-sided 

Facet of the universal gem 


In all its diversities of tone and 
mood, The Book of Ephraim refracts that 
gem. It is a tour de force and a major ac- 
complishment 


SELF-PORTRAIT IN A CONVEX MIRROR 
by JOHN ASHBERY 
83 pages. Viking. $5.95 


Even Ashbery’s staunchest defend- 
ers admit that his work is difficult. A 
noted art critic as well as poet, Ashbery 
50, manipulates words as if they were 
daubs of paint, interesting not for their 
meaning but for their coloration 


Small waves strike 

The dark stones. The wife reads 

The letter. There is nothing 
irreversible 

Points to the last sibilants 

Of invading beef and calico 


This is the gaudy tightrope mode of 
Wallace Stevens, and few poets since 
Stevens have been able to escape the pit 
of arrant gibberish that yawns below 
In his eighth volume, Ashbery once 
again proves that he can. What is strik- 


ing in his poems is not the absence of 


simple semantic logic but the implica 


tion of a rationality that lies just out of 


reach. Ashbery makes clear his impa 
tience with simple verisimilitude in art 


{ping naturalness may be the 
first step 

Toward achieving an inner calm 

But it is the first step only, and 
often 

Remains a frozen gesture of 
welcome etched 

On the air materializing behind 
u 

A convention. And we have reall) 

No time for these, except to use 
them 

For kindling 


Ashbery’s poems do not evade the 
real; they deny it the power to prevent 
other realities from being conceived 


FELLOW FEELINGS 
by RICHARD HOWARD 
77 pages. Atheneum. $4.95 paperback. 


Howard, 47, is a prolific translator 
and critic of poetry, as well as an in- 
defatigable champion of younger poets 
His five previous books of original po- 
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NOBODY ROCKS 
CHICAGO’S TEENS LIKE 


Now 22D oi ie cri cist vith 


Chicago's teens (30% above station #2). 
Top 4 Chicago FM stations (teens 12-17)" 
JIF'74 = JiA'74 = SF'75) =(JA'75 = S/F '76 
WDHF | WOHF | WOHF 
WDHF | WDAI WDAI 


3rd| WOHF | WBBM| WBBM! WFYR | WBBM 
-FM -FM 


WFYR |WFYR | WBBM! WFYR 











The latest ARB’s are rocking the industry. WOHF 
is now #1 and #2 with Chicago teens—up a solid 
30% since July/August '75 alone. 

And if that doesn’t get you off your favorite 
rocker, look at the size of our adult audience— 
now even bigger than the teens we reach, both 
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Sources: “Average share trends, metro survey area, Monday-Sunday, 6:00 am to Mid 
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Now #2 with Chicago's 


total teen market (30% above station #3). 
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average quarter hour and weekly cume.** 
Next time you want to shake up Chicago, use 
the station that rocks Chicago, WDHF. 
Represented nationally by Metro Radio Sales 
Call your Metro Radio Representative or General 
Sales Manager, Gene Werman, at (312) 346-5411 
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A Difference 
In Chicago 


Garth Conley 


An Account Manager in Connec- 
ticut General Life Insurance 
Company's Brokerage division 
Garth Conley makes a differ 
Cla lot Mam Olaller-(e le) 


(CF latee-melli(-1¢-lalel- mim ey- ticle Mela: 
Liale)geltlelaMm-le)elces-(ois Mm (omme-1o) LU lal) 
TakiUie-lalet-Jhilal-laleit-|melcele) (=i me)| 
individuals, business owners, 
Flale my elcoli-t-1-Jlelar-lt-melom (alelcelele la) 
Tale) (ella it Mall-M-\e) el cer: (ela dar-l 
those independent insurance 
agents and brokers who know 
Garth offer him high praise in- 
fe[-T-Te Ml ohYAE-i-1-) dale Mall-ae-(e\U(el-malelg 
their clients. 


Connecticut General recognizes 
Garth's abilities, too. His out- 
)¢-lalelialeMeclerelcoMal-t-M-1-laal-le Mallat) 
membership in the company’s 
‘altelal-t-) aml =1¢0].¢-1¢-(e m1: eo] fee 
gram— Gold Key. Only four oth- 
ers in the country share this 
alelalel a 


As an independent agent or 
broker, maybe you'd appreciate 
the difference Garth Conley 
can make for you. You can 
reach him at his office: A1425 
Insurance Exchange Building, 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago. Or call: 427-7588. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford 
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ems were longer on erudition than pas- 
sion. The same dry, academic rustle is 
audible at times in Fellow Feelings, but 
a number of poems seem lived rather 
than researched. An elegy to W.H. Au- 
den begins with an epigrammatic snay 
that the late master might have enjoyed 


What do we share with the past? 
Assurance we are unique 

even in shipwreck. The dead 
take away the world they made 
certain was theirs—they die 
knowing we never can have it 


1s each of us knows, for even 
a nap is enough to confirm 
suspicion that when we are not 
on the scene, nothing else is 
Call it the comfort of dying 
You can take it all with you 


In “Venetian Interior, 1889," How 
ard draws an odd, comic tableau: Rob- 
ert Browning's ne‘er-do-well artist son 
Pen, a nude model, Pen’s wealthy, ex 
ploited wife and the old poet himself 
a short and foreshortened colossus with 
feet of clay/ but the hardest imaginable 
cranium.” The scene shifts to the sub- 
sequent deaths of all the actors. His 
mind on modern Venice, Howard mus 
es on his vignette and its bearing on the 
parade of death that ts history 


We realize our task 

It is to print earth so deep ir 
memory 

that a meaning reaches the 
surface. Nothing but 

darkness abides, darkness 
demanding not 

iMumination—not from the likes 
of us 

but only that we yield. And we 
yield 


WHAT THOU LOVEST WELL, REMAINS 
AMERICAN 

by RICHARD HUGO 

. Norton. $6.95 





71 page 


Those who think they dislike poet 
ry might test their conviction on this 
fifth collection by Richard Hugo, 52 
Hugo's poems are accessible without be 
ing simple. His subject the American 
Midwest and Far West. vast tracts of 
thinly peopled space 
Poverty was real, we 





limes when 


and spirit 





and each day slow as church His 
constant theme is dispossession: owners 
forced from their homes, young people 


FELLOW 
FEELINGS 


POEMS BY 


RICHARD 
HOWARD 





DIVINE 
COMEDIES 





fleeing the drudgery of domesticity 
never escaping the full ache of loss 


Here, the stores are balanced 

on the edge of failure and they 
never fail. Minimal 

profits seem enough to go on one 
more day 

and stores that failed were 
failures in the 30s 

The district failed from the 
beginning. The pioneer 

who named it for himself died 
wondering what's wrons 


with the location 


When he abandons this subject and 
laconic tone. Hugo seems lost. The last 
part of his book is padded with some sa 
tirical and arty pieces that are plainly 
inept. But his portraits of loners and 
down-and-outers have a fresh and mem 
orable sting 


He was crude as a loon on land 
His fongue 

drove girls away and he satin 
taverns hours 

and the fat piled up. Women and 
< h ildre " 

mocked him when he waddled 
home. Alone 


minis rel 7 room he made 





friena 
chair. He dialed 





tear a voice, and when the vot« 
said 4. 
said, no, that couldn t be the 


time 


E.A. Robinson and Robert Fros 
mined this native lode; Hugo shows 
there is sull plenty of ore lefi 


45 MERCY STREET 

by ANNE SEXTON 

Edited by LINDA GRAY SEXTON 

114 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $6.95 
hardcover; $3.95 paperback. 


At the time of her suicide in Oc- 
tober 1974, Anne Sexton left this pat 
tially unrevised collection and another 
binder full of new poems. As arranged 
by her daughter. 45 Mercy Street traces 
the harrowing path of the last three 
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“IF YOU KNOW WHAT 
YOU'RE TALKING ABOUT, 


PEOPLE WILL LISTEN?’ 


At WNIS 101 News FM, 
we follow a very simple 
philosophy: ‘Know what 
you're talking about, and 
people will listen.” It's made 
a lot of difference, and you 
can see it everywhere you 
look 


ALL NEWS IS NOT ALL 
THE SAME. 

To begin with, we have 
our Own correspondents 
who report on what they've 
actually seen with their own 
two eyes. Real live people 
reporting re al live events 

Some other radio station: 
use teletype machines 
instead of reporters. The 
news services feed the 
machine. It's ripped off. An 
read by an announcer who 
knows only what the 
machine tells hin 

We think our ‘‘first hand 
news approacn keeps you 
better informed 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
BROADCAST NEWS- 
GATHERING OPERATION. 

When you listen to WNIS 
101 News FM, you're listen- 
ing to NBC’s all news sta- 
tion in Chicago. With the larg 
est broadcast news-gathering 
organization in the world 
You name a place in the 
news, and we're there 

The reason we're set up 
like this is to bring you the 
news as fast as it happens 


THE NEWS UNFOLDS 
BEFORE YOUR EARS. 
Besides that, we 

constantly update the news 
We keep digging deeper 
from every angle. The more 
you listen, the more facets 

of the story you hear. Yet 
we Can give you this kind of 
n-depth coverage without it 
taking forever to hear 


OUR NEWS ISN'T A 
BROKEN RECORD. 

At WNIS 101 News 
we fight boredon 
of repeating the same 
news. in the same way 


hour after hour, weve gota 
mmplete staff of writers 

who follow-up and keep 

re-writing stories 

throughout the day and 

I ght So the news Is 

always fresh and interesting 


ind newsy 





339 FEATURES A WEEK. 


Sandwiched in between 
the latest news, weather, 
time and traffic reports are 
339 special news features 
every week. Experts in their 
fields feed you tasty little 
tidbits to drop into your 
conversation. Topics like 
money management, med- 
icine, consumer reports, 
psychology, politics, and law 

The way we approach 
the news boils down to this 
we know what we're talking 
about. So when you listen 
to us, you'll Know what 
you're talking about 


Know what you're 
talking about. 


101» 


News and Information 


WNIS-FM 





That's what we're suggesting. 

A trial subscription to MONEY—the magazine of personal finance 
from the publishers of Fortune and Time—costs just $9.75. 

This modest investment can easily end up saving you $1,000 or 
more the first year you subscribe. 

Every month, MONEY is full of money-saving, money-stretching 
ideas you can put to work right now, How to save on taxes, insurance, 
college, driving, heating, doctor bills. How to buy more wisely. How to find 
great economy vacations. How to invest for safe growth. 

How to live better by spending your money more wisely. That's the 
MONEY idea. Try it and if you don't like it, cancel for a full refund on 
unmailed issues. 

Right this minute, give us a toll-free call and start your MONEY 
coming. 

CALL TOLL-FREE 800-621-8200 (IN ILLINOIS, 800-972-8302) 


M.50879 
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years of the poet's life. Yet the fact that 
she suffered torments is not what makes 
her poems compelling: her powers as a 
poet pull the reader onward and down- 
ward, increasingly aware of the ferocity 
of her narrow, demonic vision. 

Like Sylvia Plath, whose suicide pre- 
ceded hers by eleven years, Sexton was 
a major force among the “confessional” 
poets who appeared in the early ‘60s. A 
cycle of 17 poems in 45 Mercy Street fol- 
lows the process of her divorce in 1973 


Skull, 

museum object, 

1 could squash you like a rotten 
melon, 

but I would rather—no, | need 

to hold you gently like a puppy. 

to give you milk and berries for 
your dear mouth, 

husband, husband 


During her last year, the poet told a 
friend that the leaves were calling to her, 
telling her to die and join them. The con- 
clusion of “Leaves That Talk” rings with 
a vernal premonition: 


The leaves lie in green mounds, 

like fake green snow huts 

And from the window as I peer 
out, 

I see they have left their cages 
forever— 

those wiry, spidery branches— 

for me to people 

someday soon when I turn green 

and faithless to the summer 


At 45, Sexton felt that her poetic 
skills were failing. Contrary evidence is 
sprinkled throughout this posthumous 
collection 

Such work is no guarantee of a re- 
naissance. Poets and readers may con- 
tinue to drift apart: the art may yet de- 
generate totally into self-therapy. Fame 
is now reserved for poets who do some- 
thing else—like writing bestselling nov- 
els (Erica Jong, James Dickey). There 
is no serious living writer whom the 
reading public gets by heart the way it 
once learned Frost and Auden. That 
echo in the brain now comes from rock 
lyrics and TV jingles. But set against all 
the reasons for pessimism are the voic- 
es, this spring, of these five poets. They 
show that it is still possible to discover 
the private, contemplative rewards that 
finely wrought language can give: the 
sudden illumination, the eerie sense that 
the phrase “in other words” has been 
robbed of meaning Paul Gray 


—— 
5 

MERCY 
STREET 


Edited by 
Linda Gray Sexton 
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You know why Scotch closed kiln, with no smoke 

tastes smoky? Because the Se a whatsoever touching 
RET. ¢ ° RISH WHISKEY @ m0 ° ae 

malt grains are dried over them. Which is why this 
a peat fire, with the smoke ® whiskey has such a clean, 
permeating them. delicate taste. 

Ihe grains we use in our lhis may sound like an 
Jameson’s Irish Whiskey,on advertising cliche, but if you 


the other hand, are dried ina like Scotch you'll love Irish, 
Jameson. Worlds largest-selling Irish Whiskey. 


Imported Irish Whiskey + 86 Proof + Calvert Dist. Co., N.Y.C. 





If you're having trouble reading 
between the lines, 
John Madigan has news for you. 


Nowadays you need someone who can 
take the news and separate fact from 
fiction. Someone like John Madigan 

Every morning, Monday through Friday 
on Newsradio 78, he gives you an 
informed, hard-hitting commentary on the 
news. He gives it to you straight. And 
speaks out loud and clear on important 
issues. 

In the evenings, John Madigan views 
the press. He covers what they've covered 
and uncovers what they didn't. He helps 
you read between the lines. 

And on his Sunday ‘At Issue’ program 
he breaks news. He questions Mayor 





Daley, Governor Walker, U.S. senators, 
congressmen, any other official who is in 
the news. He asks pointed questions and 
looks for straight answers. It's a program 
where news happens while you listen 

And in his spare time, he breaks 
exclusive stories 

John Madigan. Let him help you 
read between the lines. He's got news for 
you on WBBM Newsradio 78. 


WBBM/CBS 


Newsradio 78 
Those Newspeople. 


Can you believe a°172 million 
Savings in health care costs? 


The people of Illinois 
have saved more than $172 
million this past year. And 
there’s still more to come. 
Surprised? It’s the result of 
legislation many concerned 
people helped generate. 
Including business leaders, 
state legislators, Illinois 
Hospital Association, Chicago 
Hospital Council and we at 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 

This legislation requires 
that hospitals and other health 
facilities get a permit under the 
Illinois Health Planning Act. 

How were we involved? 
In 1973, we took a hard line. 

The Blue Cross Board 
of Directors adopted a policy 
stating that we would not enter 
into a contract with any health 
care facility built without the 
approval of a comprehensive 
planning agency. 

Others agreed with our 
position and it helped lead toa 
law requiring Illinois hospitals 


to obtain planning approval 
before going ahead with new 
construction. 

This law established the 
Illinois Health Facility 
Planning Board to review 
needs before spending. 

According to Compre- 
hensive Health Planning, Inc., 
in 1975 more than $172 million 
in health care construction was 
saved in metropolitan Chicago 
alone. And figures coming in 
now indicate additional 
millions saved in the state area. 

Because more isn’t 
always better. 

More can be less, when 
it involves costly duplication. 

It costs you money that 
could go for more needed 
things. 

Why you? 

Because you pay for 


that duplication, either in taxes, 


direct charges or the cost of 
health insurance. 

Now, a law makes sure 
you get the quality care you 
need without paying a hidden 
cost for beds or equipment you 
don’t need. 


This doesn’t mean that 
the cost of care is going to take 
a nose dive. Not when such 
authoritative publications as 
Perspective state that the cost 
of everything used in caring for 
patients is up anywhere from 
7% to 185% over a year ago. 

What it does mean is 
that when unnecessary costs 
are eliminated you get the most 
for your health care dollar. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
work hard to make certain 
you get just that. 

When you're putting 
your money in a health plan, 
shouldn’t you put it with the 
people who are trying to help 
you save? 


aun 


Blue Cross. 
Blue Shield. : 


Health Care Service Corporation, 
233 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 60601 











“Once they have seta 
course, courts can be 


as slow to come about 
as a square-rigger 
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“In 1854 the Supreme Court ruled that financial damages from collision at sea should be 
divided equally among those at fault. Now they have finally managed a reversal of course.” 


To most Americans, the law is as dry 
and forbidding as the Gobi desert. 

Yet, after all, law deals with human 
behavior, however dehydrated; and it 
touches every part of our lives. 

In Time Magazine, the Law section 
is a weekly demonstration of Time’s reading it every week reminds you 
aptitude for animating dullness, illumi- how well. 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


nating obscurity, and retrieving rele- 
vance from masses of details. 

Time’s editors know a legal land- 
mark when they see one, and they 
know how to show you why it matters. 

You know what Time does. And 











Women Truckers 


Adriesue (“Bitsy”) Gomez, 33, is a 
“gear-jamming gal with white-line fe- 
ver.” A woman truck driver from Los 
Angeles, she is also a pain in the axle 
to a traditionally macho industry. Her 
fledgling 150-member Coalition of 
Women Truck Drivers, an offshoot of 
the L.A. chapter of the National Or- 
ganization for Women, already has or- 
ganization cells in Dallas, Atlanta and 
central California. Two weeks ago, Go- 
mez won a $6,000 Fair Employment 


JiM COLLISON 





TRUCKER GOMEZ WIELDING A PUSH ROD 
White-line fever and a macho world. 


Practices Commission settlement from 
a California winery on the ground that 
she had been turned down for a truck- 
ing job simply because she was a woman 

Bitsy is out to change the industry's 
traditional attitude toward female truck- 
ers. Some docking areas still have MEN 
ONLY signs, and many truck stops rou- 
tinely refuse to let women truckers use 
the showers. Worse, says Gomez: “When 
you lose your job to some 18-year-old 
punk boy after ten years, it makes you 
real mad.” 

Bitsy has another major gripe 
Women truckers, she says, often have 
to pass a “sleeper test" —having sex with 
a foreman or male driver—to get a job 
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“I've had trucking foremen tell me not 
to frustrate the other driver or they'll 
get someone else to do the job as re- 
quired,” she says. Archie Marietta, pres- 
ident of Teamsters Local 208 in Los An- 
geles, says that he has never heard of 
the sleeper test. “But if Bitsy is a good- 
looking woman,” he says, “I wouldn’t 
be surprised if some drivers didn’t try 
to use it.” To lessen chances for sexual 
harassment on the road, the coalition is 
demanding separate rooms for male and 
female drivers on overnight stops, and 
relay driving (with just one driver on 
each stretch of the run). The coalition’s 
other demands; on-the-job training for 
women; no special tests for drivers al- 
ready licensed in their categories by the 
State (women truckers charge that the 
tests are used to weed out female ap- 
plicants) and adjustable seats and ped- 
als so women cannot be disqualified for 
being too small to drive a large truck 

Playing Hooky. The industry's ma- 
jor complaint about women is that they 
are too weak, though few women truck- 
ers can be described as frail. Says Roger 
Kennedy, terminal manager for a gro- 
cery wholesaler; “We've been reluctant 
to hire women because the job involves 
unloading heavy cases at Ma and Pa gro- 
cers. But Bitsy has sure got our atten- 
tion, and if we find a qualified woman, 
we'll be glad to hire her.” 

Gomez admits that she is a near fa- 
natic about trucking. As a girl in Chi- 
cago, she played hooky from school to 
watch truckers unload, and at drive-in 
movies she usually watched the freeways 
instead of the films. The mother of three, 
she is separated from her husband, and 
driving is the most important thing in 
her life. “A good truck is to a woman 
what a man ought to be,” she says, “big 
and strong and takes you where you 
want to go. When a woman gets into a 
semi, it makes up for all the crap wom- 
en take in our society.” 


Secret Love 


More than 20,000 couples will do 
something furtive in California this year 
—they will marry. State law allows con- 
fidential marriages with a minimum of 
fuss: no marriage license, no blood test, 
no three-day waiting period and, best 
of all, no public record that the mar- 
riage ever took place 

The century-old statute was intend- 
ed to allow common-law couples to le- 
gitimize their marriages quietly and 
without embarrassment, Now growing 
numbers of couples are using the law to 
avoid red tape and keep word of the 
marriages from parents and friends. In 
1972, only 532 such weddings were per- 
formed in Los Angeles County and ad- 
jacent Orange County. Last year it was 
12,212 

“It’s one of the greatest laws,” says 





Edie Steinmetz, owner of the Doves of 
Happiness Wedding Chapel in Ingle- 
wood, a leader in the state’s $700.000-a- 
year secret-marriage industry. “It allows 
a lot of people to get married who oth- 
erwise would not be able to”—includ- 
ing the already married 

Couples fill in a confidential mar- 
riage form, which is filed with the coun- 
ty clerk and is then unavailable for in- 
spection by anyone. That makes it easy 
for applicants intent on bigamy. Says 
William St. John, Orange County clerk 
“There is nothing on the form that re- 
quires a couple to say how long they 
have been living together, if they had a 
previous marriage or divorce, and if the 
divorce is finalized.” 

Dr. A.W. Morey, owner of the La- 
fayette Wedding Chapel in Long Beach. 
shrugs off the bigamy problem and in- 
sists; “This is a very moral enterprise 
We're trying to get the largest number 
of people living together to comc in and 
get married legally.” Chapel owners are 
legally authorized to preside at weddings 
as long as they have some sort of min- 
isterial certificate, which in California 
is almost as easy lo get as a secret wed- 
ding. Last year Dr. Morey, who says he 
is a minister, got 1,500 couples to come 
in and marry, at $20 per ceremony 

Blood Test. Since the confidential 
weddings do not require proof of a blood 
test, some state officials are concerned 
about increases in the incidence of ve- 
nereal disease and rubella during preg- 
nancies. State Assemblyman Robert 
Burke of Huntington Beach introduced 
a bill last spring that would require a 
blood test and a three-day waiting pe- 
riod for all marriages, but the wedding 
chapels lobbied hard against the bill and 
killed it in committee. “Some of our cus- 
tomers may be frightened to death of 
needles,’ explains Steinmetz. Then, too, 
the tests would add to the cost of secret 
weddings, which usually run from $20 
to $50 for a simple ceremony, Chapel op- 
erators also feared that a three-day wait 
would send customers scurrying for 
quickie Las Vegas weddings. 

Meanwhile, business is growing, 
partly because the chapels try so hard 
to please. Steinmetz has a stable of min- 
isters who carry paging devices so that 
he can beep them in for quickie wed- 
dings. Some chapels will perform the 
ceremony wherever the customers want 
it—on mountaintops or beaches, in sta- 
bles or even on rubber rafts. One cou- 
ple told Steinmetz’s husband Joe, who 
helps operate the Doves of Happiness, 
that they wanted to be married in the 
nude. “I asked them if they also wanted 
the pastor nude,” he says. “They said 
they had to discuss it. So far I haven't 
heard from them but I guess we could 
do it.” He promptly beeped for the pas- 
tor, who called in and gamely said that 
he too was willing to perform in the buff 
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“The trick of Desert Sailing on the Baja’ 's snow-white 
sands is not to end up black and blue? 





It's virtually impossible 
to keep your careening 
craft on a straight and 
steady course. We were 
just at the point of 
capsizing... 
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mG -when I shouted to Jim, 
‘Throw your weight on 
my side!’ Defying gravity 
and the gusting winds, 
we managed to get 
upright. From then on, 
it was smooth sailing. 





Ww Later, we toasted our adventure with Canadian Club 
at the Hotel El Presidente in San Quintin.” 

Why is C.C. so universally popular? No other whisky 
tastes quite like it. Lighter than Scotch, smoother 
than vodka. ..it has a consistent mellowness that 
never stops pleasing. For 117 years, 

this Canadian has been in a class by itself. 
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8y APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH It 
SUPPLIERS OF “CANADIAN CLUB” WHISKY 


“ a HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 
The Best In The House” in 87 lands WALKERVILLE, CANADA 





If you got Beil in the’élineh with your soft pack, 
» try our Relace 
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- Bef son & Hec >dges 
100's 


Regular and Menthol 





17 mg. “tar,” 1.1 mg. nicotine, 
av. per cigarette, by FTC Method 





